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editorial. 

THE Universalist Monthly, to whose 
broad and progressive spirit we have 
before called attention, asks ‘‘ What 
is it to be a Christian?’’ and answers 
cogently, ‘‘ It is to think more of the 
aims of Jesus than all else, including 
even the claims of Jesus * * * toadopt 
Christ’s attitude towards life, religion, 
man and God as our attitude.’’ This 
is the answer that commends itself to 
earnest and intelligent minds in all 
denominations. The religion of creed 
is rapidly giving way to the religion 
of deeds. 


WE are glad to print this week Mr. 
Chadwick’s appreciative word of that 
shy poet soul, Emily Dickinson. How 
little did this gentle hermit dream that 
her musings might some day fulfill 
her desire : 


‘“‘If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not five in vain ; 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain.’’ 


We find not so much William Blake 
in her verses, however, as of Shelley, in 
short metre, with an occasional sug- 
gestion of far-off Omar Khayyan. 


THE author of ‘‘ My Summer in a 
Garden,’’ writing about a recent visit 
to Southern California under the 
felicitous caption, ‘“The Winter of Our 


Content,’’ thinks this is the land of 


mental and physical repose, and 
naturally so, being, as it is, the region 
of sunset. Though the climate is 


sight of perpetual bloom and color in | 
orchards and gardens,’’ tends to reduce | 
nervousness and replace it with ‘‘a| 
certain placidity which might be'| 
taken for laziness by the northern | 
observer.’’ Yet the conditions of soil 
and climate are such that, pleasant as 
it is and easy for an invalid to bask 
and idle time away in, California will, 
Mr. Warner says, never be an idle 
land, any more than dreamy and 
luxurious Egypt was. 


PRESIDENT STRONG, of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary, in an 
address before the Baptist congress, 
speaking of methods of salvation, de- 
nied in strong terms the notion that a 
man can be saved through character : 
‘‘We have no character we can be 
saved by.’’ Then the only con- 
clusion is that we can never attain 


character. Not even the scheme of 
orthodox Christianity can produce 
something from nothing. But the 


learned doctor forgets how far a teach- 
able spirit goes to prove character, 
how Jesus commended it above every- 
thing else; how the desire to reap 
good of any kind is the best proof of 
the soul’s fitness to attain it. 


THOSE who from motives worthy 
and unworthy, deplore controversy on 
religious subjects should make dis- 
tinction between the controversial and 
truth-seeking spirit. The former 
loves talk for its own sake, the latter 
recognizes in discussion an important 
aid to clear thought and sound knowl. 
edge. Religious discussion hurts 
no one, unless it be conducted in an 
angry or partisan spirit. Complete 
harmony of opinion can be attained 
only at the price of intellectual stag- 
nation. The mind can keep alive 
only by exercise, and can hold a liv- 
ing religious faith only as it is willing 
to measure and test all beliefs by differ- 
ing ones. We would rather talk too 
much than too little on a subject that 
needs full and _ frank discussion ; 
would choose under all circumstances, 
to commit the errors arising from too 
great zeal rather than fall into the 
weakness either of a timorous silence 
or selfish indifference. 


A UNITARIAN minister from the 
east says, ‘‘If our brethren think we 
have no right to the Unitarian name, 
why not in the spirit of Jesus, accom- 
modate such by adopting the word 
‘‘Monism,’’ the exact etymological 
equivalent for Unitarian, taken from 
the Greek ; and thus free us from the 
traditionalism of the word ‘‘Unitarian’’ 
with its originally negative idea of no 
Trinity. Then for the word ‘‘ West- 
ern’’ substitute American, and the 
Western Unitarian Conference will be 
well named ‘‘The American Monist 
Conference.’’ The fancy is a pleasing 
one. ‘That there is a slowly shaping 
ideal rising in the hearts of progressive 
people everywhere, in all denomina- 
tions, differing from, and in some re- 
spects antagonistic to, historical Uni. 
tarianism is quite apparent to the close 
observer. That the W. U.C. has been 
called on to help shape such an ideal 
and to formulate it into an actuality, 
we think is also beyond a doubt. But 
dictionaries are made slowly. It is 
hard to make a new term go in the 
way designed for it. ‘‘Monists’’ and 
‘‘Monism’’ are terms already some- 
what pre-empted by philosophy, and 
the word ‘‘ Unitarian’’ carries with it 


Stimulating to the new-comer ‘‘ the 


such a wealth of connotation, insepar- 


ably linked with the highest ideals of 
free religion and the universal church, 
that it is yet to be seen whether these 
elements are not the most potent and 
life-shaping elements in the term. 
While we are waiting for the logic of 
events to decide the ultimate scope 
and meaning of the word ‘‘Unitarian,’’ 
we will hold it lovingly, da /oosely also, 
ready to give it up whenever proper 
authorities seem to demand it, rather 
than abate one jot of our breadth or 
our freedom. So far as there is a line 
of cleavage, a tendency to differentiate, 
let that phase of Unitarianism repre- 
sented by the W. U. C. be designated 
by the phrase given it in derision by 
its opponents, ‘‘ethical’’ Unitarian- 
ism. ‘‘ THE ETHICAL BASIS”’ is good 
enough for us for awhile. 


WE had supposed that that peculiar 
makeshift of religious philosophy— 
necessary to its age but of shallowest 
logical structure—called deisin was as 
much out of date as Locke’s sensation- 
alism, with as little power to excite 
theological apprehension or distrust. 
But the Universalist comes excitedly 
to the attack of certain radical mem- 
bers in its body, who have been ex- 
plaining the Bible in the light of 
modern rational criticism, with the 
epithets of eighteenth century abuse, 
‘‘deist’’ and ‘‘deistical.’’ It cites the 
Winchester confession as a sufficient 
revelation of religious truth for all 
good Universalists, which ‘‘ smashes 
deisin and stamps deists as unbelievers 
in the accredited faith of our church.’’ 
We did not before know such power of 
anathematization lay in the gentle 
creed of Universalism; but since it is 
so itis comforting to know it is di- 
rected against the fashionable intellec- 
tual fad of the wits and scholars of 
Pope’s and Voltaire’s time, for that is 
about all there was or is of deism. 
We suspect the Universalist has con- 
founded deism with modern scientific 
theism, a very different thing, and 
which we fear not even the Winches- 
ter confession has power to ‘‘smash.’’ 


A CONTRIBUTOR to one of our ex- 
changes writes under the caption 
‘‘Human Responsibility vs. Science.”’ 
The mischievous implication con- 
tained in this wording is one that we 
are less surprised to find in an apolo- 
gist or half-way believer in the scien- 
tific philosophy, because it is one into 
which many of the most outspoken 
advocates of that school of thought 
often inadvertently fall. The argu- 
ment of the article referred to turns 
about the question, ‘‘ Upon what 


ground does modern science claim to 
deny modern responsibility ?’’ Such 
questions spring entirely from a wide 
misconception of the term science, its 
meaning and scope. The majority of 
minds have yet to free themselves 
from that superficial and mechanical 
notion of science which _ relegates 
the term to the processes of external 
nature, the changes going on in the 
material universe. Because the phe- 
nomena attaching to man’s mental 
lif# and growth are so complicated 
and subtle as to seem to defy analysis, 
and because to attempt to explain the 
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we learn wholly to revere and trust it. 
Science no more does away with hu- 
man responsibility than with gravita- 
tion. Its mission is to properly appre- 
hend and utilize all the discovered 
forces of moral and physical being. 


IN the phenomena of conscience, 
we find the traces of a principle, 

‘* Deep seated in our mystic frame,”’ 
not evolved out of the lower elements 
of appetency and desire, but control- 
ling these, as an a/fer ego, ‘‘ in us, yet 
not of us.’’ Appearing at first simply 
as one amongst other phenomena of 
consciousness, it mysteriously over- 
shadows them ; and suggests, in the 
occasional flashes of light sent across 
the darker background of moral ex- 
perience, the working of a personality 
behind our own. As the seed quick- 
ens in the furrow when the surround- 
ing elements, co-operate to elicit its 
energy, so this latent faculty, awaken- 
ing from its slumber during the pro- 
cess of moral education, not the 
simple product of that process. The 
stimulus it received merely liberates 
an imprisoned power. Then liberated, 
it discerns its own original, not by 
retrospective glances along the narrow 
lines of individual or cosmological 
development ; but by a direct intui- 
tion of the reason it gains. 


1S 


IT is with surprise and pain that we 
record the resignation and departure 
of our friend and neighbor, David Ut- 
ter from the ministry of the Church of 
the Messiah in this city. Mr. Utter’s 
resignation was offered and accepted 
at the annual meeting of the church 
last week ; a reception was tendered 
him on Thursday evening, the 8th, 
and he preached his farewell sermon 
on the 11th: He goes to Salt Lake 
City where he is to take up a mission- 
ary task, than which we know none 
more interesting or important now in 
the Unitarian field. Mr. Utter takes 
with him abundant assurance of the 
personal love and respect of his people; 
and the best wishes of the parish and 
of his associates in and out of the 
Unitarian ministry of Chicago will 
accompany him to his new ventures. 
He and his accomplished wife will be 
missed in many ways in our city. 
The Church has extended*a call to 
Mr. Savage, of Boston, and now the 
question, ‘‘ Will he come ?’’ is no more 
absorbing anywhere than at UNITY 
office and among the Unitarians of the 
West generally. <A difficult but most 
inspiring field is offered to Mr. Savage, 
and we sincerely hope he will accept 
it. In every way will UNiTy and the 
cause it stands for be encouraged and 
strengthened by such work as Mr. 
Savage will do in Chicago or anywhere 
else. | 


The Contribution Box. 


There is a far-reaching, and, it 
seems to us, unwise and _ illogical 
recoil from the contribution box among 
our Unitarian Churches. People who 
all the week are not ashamed to 
allow their finger to toy with the dimes 
and the dollars, and who, whenever 
challenged, are prepared to justify this 
activity on the score that wealth is 


same by natura] laws seems to the 
miracle-loving to deepen and deny the 
spiritual side of man’s nature, we are 
continually seeking some compromise 
between science and supernaturalism. 
Only as we grow in understanding of 
the spirit of scientific rationalism shall 


one of the tools of civilization: who 
| are prepared to prove the relation of 
morality to environment and that in- 
crease of material resources is one way 
of contributing to spiritual power, on 
Sunday feel the clink of the coin grate 
on their esthetic nerves. “It is too 
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rude a reminder of the grosser neces- 
sities that press themselves during the 
working days of the week!’’ says 


one. ‘‘It is too palpable a way of solic- 
itation.’’ ‘“‘It seems too much like 
begging,’’ etc., etc. This bespeaks a 


nervousness which we believe greater 
zeal, more thoughtfulness, a_ truer 
democracy and simpler church sur- 
roundings will enable us to outgrow. 
The people’s church must be a church 
of mites. The nickel that falls from 
the hardened hand of the drayman, 
and the uncounted pennies that repre- 
sent the a// in the pocket of school 
teacher, -or shop girl must be as 
welcome as the hundred-dollar pew 
rent, or annual subscription of the 
prosperous member. A way should 
be provided to receive the former as 
willingly and as graciously as_ the 
latter. It 1s no more galling to the 
sensitive nerves of the man who wants 
to ‘‘have all the financial matters 
arranged privately and put an end to 
them ’’ to see the basket go around 
than for this other class to put their 
meager two-dollars-a-year subscription 
on the list that averages way above it, 
or submit to the still more trying sit- 
uation, to the truly sensitive and spir- 
itual, to come to a church Sunday 
after Sunday, greatly enjoy its 
privileges, but find no opportunity to 
give anything in return. Those who 
deny the possibility of a free gospel 
and deplore the arbitrary line between 
things sacred and secular, are the last 
who should object to the contribution 
box. If rightly handled, without 
undignified ‘‘ appeals,’’ and _ irrever- 
ent ‘‘ beggings,’’ the contribution box 
is one of the true roads to. democracy 
in church administration, and is, we 
think, an inevitable attendant of the 
church ‘‘ wherein no man is to be 
stranger.’’ Let it quietly, without 
blush or apology, go the rounds, that 
willing hands may drop the cheerful 
offerings of the heart therein, making 
it a gift of true religion. 

But there is not the full self-respect, 
nor yet the reliant strength, either in 
the church or the attendant, that stops 
with the subscription box, or depends 
too much upon it. Women do not 
expect to support their Women’s 
Clubs by ‘‘passing around the basket,’’ 
but they provide for its expenses by 
an annual fee of five or ten dollars a 
year. The true church represents 
something more for these women than 
any club can. Young men do not 
sustain their lodges by ‘‘chipping in 
the loose change’’ they may have in 
their pockets, but they pay their reg- 
ular quarterly dues. If we are to have 
efficient churches for the people and 
by the people, we must develop in 
them a financial spirit and method as 
healthy and dignified as those that 
obtain in our clubs and in lodges. 
The obstacles in this direction arise 
oftener from sensitiveness than from 
apathy. 
church-going people need to be eased, 
and not irritated. They should not 
exasperate their souls over the ten dol- 
lars they have not to subscribe; 
neither should they deaden conscience 
by allowing pride to interfere and pre- 
vent them from subscribing the five 
dollars they can afford. Thecontribu- 
tions of twenty young men azd wo- 
men, subscribing five dollars apiece 
to the church they love, and of twenty 
more married men and married 
women subscribing ten dollars apiece, 
would be worth more than six times as 
much to the church as fifty dollars 
each, given by six individuals, though 
we mean no disrespect to the fifty-dol- 
lar people. More of them are needed 
and they should come along in their 
time and place. In the open church, 
where seats are free, the individual 
is the unit, and every purse holder 
should strive,out of his or her self-deni- 
al and voluntary economizing, to get 
his or her name on the honor roll of the 
church, thus making the individual 
the unit. The family life will be the 
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The consciences of many. 


more secure and beautiful. Why 
should these young men and women, 
married or unmarried, wait until they 
are rich before becoming organic 
factors of the church. 

This higher state of finances in the 
local church cannot be brought about 
without a reform on the part of the 
minister. He must abandon his cow- 
ardice on the one side and buffoonery 
onthe other. Theconventional ‘‘beg- 
ging ’’ must give way to dignified con- 
fidences between pulpit and jews, 
direct appeals to conscience. It is the 
true pastor’s dusiness to have an eye 
to the finances of the church, to know 
where they came from, how they stand, 
and where they go to. When he 
approaches these problems with his 
people, it should be in the spirit with 
which he approaches a holy sacrament. 
‘‘ England expects every man to do 
his duty,’’ said the great admiral ’ mid 
rising clouds of battle smoke. A 
greater than England presents its 
claim through the minister of the free 
and character-building church. Let 
him not hesitate to present, in becom- 
ing manner, the large and holy claims 
of this institution that seeks to meet 
the needs of the emancipated lives in 
the community; of those who have 
empty hearts under silks, as well as 
empty stomachs under rags. 


——-— 


Tried for Heresy. 


The trial of Rev. Howard Mac- 
Queary, rector of St. Paul’s (Protes- 
tant Episcopal) church in Canton, 
Ohio, took place in Trinity chapel, 
Cleveland, January 7-8. This is the 
first trial for heresy which has ever oc- 
curred in this communion in _ this 
country, and there are not a few in 
the fellowship who sincerely regret 
that the record has been broken. Mr. 
MacQueary has been for four years 
rector of the church in Canton, is a 
man of perhaps five and thirty, a Vir- 
ginian by birth, and born and bred in 
the church in which his right longer 
to preach has been questioned. Much 
has been written, in both the religious 
and secular journals, in regard to the 
anticipated trial, and reports of the 
same have since gone over the coun- 
try. The immediate cause of the 
trial, as our readers are aware, was 
Mr. MacQueary’s volume, ‘' Evolu- 
tion of Man and Christianity,’’ issued 
from the press of D. Appleton & Co., 
a year ago, and which is now passing 
through a second edition. | 

The two special points in his book 
upon which the charge of heresy was 
preferred were (1) his frank disavowal 
of belief in the virgin birth of Jesus, 
as commonly understood, and (2) in 
the resurrection of the body of flesh 
that was laid away in the friendly 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. The 
trial was held before the five clergy- 
men who constitute the ‘‘ Standing 
Committee ’’ of the diocese, and was 
open to the public by the wish of the 
accused,— he having the right of 
choice inthis matter. The Committee 
had as legal adviser, who presided 
over the court, the Hon. George L. 
Chapman, a man of high standing in 
Cleveland both as a lawyer and as a 
scholarly gentleman, himself a broad 
churchman. Mr. MacQueary had for 
legal adviser the Hon. J. H. McMath, 
of the same city. The prosecutio1 
was conducted by Rev. Cyrus S. Bates, 
D. D., of St. Paul’s church, Cleve- 
land, who based his arguinent on the 
creeds and canons of the church, the 
ordination vows, and upon the Scrip- 
tures, —more especially those passages 
appointed to be read in connection 
with the Christmas and Easter festi- 
vals. Mr. MacQueary based his de- 
fense in the main upon the Scriptures, 
as the explicitly declared source of 


doctrine and teaching in the Protest- 


ant Episcopal church. He appealed 
to those many passages which give 
support to his interpretations of the 
birth and resurrection of Jesus, and 
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maintained that, though in different 
form, he yet held the essential faith 
of the church. He illustrated his 
argument by references to the works 
of distinguished commentators and 
critics of to-day within the commun- 
ions called ‘* orthodox,’’ and quoted 
from a number of preachers of recog- 
nized broad-church views within his 
own fold. Asa whole, and upon the 
basis which he assumed, his defense 
was scholarly, clear and forcible. The 
weight of argument, so far as the 
merit of the views held bv him was 
concerned, was wholly on his side. 
The prosecution distinctly waived all 
considerations as to the merit or truth 
of Mr. MacQueary’s views in them- 
selves, and rested the case entirely 
upon the letter of the creeds and arti- 
cles. The Bible is a rather pro- 
lific armory from which to take textual 
weapons, and the defense showed 
himself at home in the selection. If 
the Bible be really the standard and 
source of doctrine in this church, Mr. 
MacQueary clearly demonstrated, not 
that his views were true and opposing 
views false, but that both alike might 
claim justification and allowance with 
the chnrch, the letter of the traditional 
creeds to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. To be sure this fact makes 
rather confused and confusing the 
creeds and confessions of the Prayer- 
book, and gives to them a go-as-you- 
please character not pleasant to such 
as believe that language is to be used 
to express thought, not to confuse and 
hide it. But this is the burden with 
which all the great creeded folds to-day 
have to struggle; and a problem which 
must soon be squarely met and settled 
in the interest of common honesty, 
with which more and more it is seen 
that religion, and especially the relig- 
ion which Jesus taught, has some con- 
cern. 

The whole spirit pervading the 
trial was as friendly and kind on both 
sides as one could possibly imagine. 
In fact, in view of long-ago methods 
and the old-time attitude towards 
heresy, and the whetted appetite for 
extirpating it, root and branch, the 
scene had its almost amusing side. It 
was evident that the matter at stake 
was regarded as one of propriety, at 
best, rather than one of serious intel- 
lectual conviction. At the noon re- 
cess of the second day a company of 
clergymen, including the criminal at 
the bar and members of the court, re- 
paired armin arm to the magnificent 
hotel near by where they partook 
together of an elegant lunch, without 
thought or scruple whether the meats 
served to them had been offered to 
idols or not, or whether any ate with 
unwashen hands. Hearts were evi- 
dently one, and stomachs also; and 
there were not wanting those who 
hinted that heads were probably not 
very far apart. 

W hat the verdict of the trial will be, 
remains to be seen. The clerical court 
has to review the complete report of 
the four sessions ; and when this work 
is done the decision will be passed 
into the hands of the bishop of the 
diocese. If the verdict be one of ac- 
quittal, that ends the matter; and 
views like those of Mr. MacQueary 
have official recognition at least in 
the diocese of Northern Ohio. If the 
verdict be one of conviction, the three 
degrees of punishment are,—-admoni- 
tion, suspension, and deposition from 
office. The bishop has authority to 
lessen the imposed penalty, but none 
to: make it more severe. ‘‘ Admoni- 
tion ’’ will be justly regarded by the 
on-looking public as an evasion of the 
issue that now is plainly pressed upon 
the church. Either open acquittal or 
a conviction that really means some- 
thing seems now the only manly way 
of meeting this matter. The action 
of the court will be ‘‘ quoted for a 
precedent,’’ and this makes that ac- 
tion the more important and lays a 
weight of responsibility upon the 


court. These men have it now in 
their power to affect the policy of 
their church for the future. It is not 
in their power, whatever their deci- 
sion, to check the movements of freer 
religious thought to-day even within 
their own communion, much less out- 
side; but they can influence the 
avowed policy and action of their 
church. They are making history for 
the Protestant Episcopal church in 
America. We hope that they will 
have the courage of their convictions, 
mindful not only of to-day, but of to- 
morrow as well ; for the morrows judge 
the to-days. F. L. H. 


Men and Things. 


REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD has been 
elected an honorary member of the Trinity 
Historical Society of Dallas, Tex. She has 
also been elected state superintendent of the 
department of peace and arbitration by the 
Connecticut State W. C. T. U. 


THE latest discoveries in regard to the 
Earth we. live on are presented in a most 
valuable article by Professor N.S. Shaler, of 
Harvard University, in ‘‘7he Youth's Com- 
panion,’’ of January Ist. This is one article 
of a series by leading specialists in science. 


SEVENTEEN years ago, Miss Ticknor, of 
Boston, having been often asked to direct 
the reading of young girls, founded a society 
to encourage home study. This society, in- 
cluding at first half a dozen names, now has 
a membership of 524 active students, whose 
intellectual work is planned and simplified 
by the help thus rendered. 


THE Y. M.C. A. of Chicago is trying to 
raise the necessary funds for a new building, 
rising, after the aspiring fashion of the day, 
to a height of fourteen stories. It is pro- 
posed to build on the present site, covering 
also an adjoining lot on La Salle street. It 
is hoped to complete this new enterprise be- 
fore the opening of the World’s Fair. 


READERS of Mr. Powell’s ‘‘ Our Heredity 
from God’’ may remember his prophecy of 
anu age of aluminum to succeed the age of 
iron. The dawning of this age is suggested 
by a little souvenir match-box of aluminum 
sent us by the Michigan Stove Company, who 
take this way to call attention to their use of 
the new metal alloyed with iron in their 
stove castings. 


It is said that the best designers of book- 
covers in the United States are women. The 
finest work done for the leading publishers 
comes from them. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., who give unusual attention to artistic 
binding, go to a woman with their most im- 
portant commissions. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
and Harper & Brothers get many of their 
designs from a Miss Morse in Brooklyn. 

THE social event of last week was the mar- 
riage of T. G. Milsted, pastor of Unity Church, 
to Miss Margaret Crawford, the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Crawford of his parish. 
Robert Collyer came from New York to per- 
form the glad offices of a minister on such 
an occasion. Abundant congratulations and 
high hopes accompany the young couple on 
their trip to the eastward and to the south- 
ward. Mr. Milsted will be back at his post 
by the first of March. 


THE Queries Magazine dates of the cus- 
tom of taking a text, with Ezra, who, we 
are told, ‘‘ accompanied by several Levites in 
a public congregation of men and women 
ascended a pulpit, opened the book of the 
law, and after addressing a prayer to the 
Deity, to which the people said Amen, ‘‘ read 
in the book in the law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to under- 
stand the reading’’ (Nehemiah VIII. 8.). 
Previous to the time of Ezra the Patriarchs 
delivered, in public assemblies, either pro- 
phecies or moral instructions for the edifica- 
tion of the people, and it was not until the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, during which time they had almost 
iost the language in which the Pentateuch 
was written, that it became necessary to ex- 
plain, as well as to read the Scriptures to 
them.’’ 


THE programme for the coming Interna- 
tional Council as published by the Woman’s 
Journal contains the following names known 
to UNITY readers. Revs. Ida C. Hultin, 
Mary A. Safford and Mila F. Tupper for 
Sunday exercises. Miss Tupper also reads 
a paper on ‘‘Woman’s Status in the Church.’”’ 
Anna Garlin Spencer is announced for an 
essay on ‘‘ State Control and Social Care of 
Dependent Children ; Woman’s Share in the 
Work.’’ Mrs. Lucinda Stone, of Kalama- 
zoo, will speak on ‘“‘ Co-educating a part of 
Co-education.’’ The names of seven other 
Chicago women are on the programme. 
Mrs. Palmer, president of the Women’s 
Board of Directors ; Mary Allen West, editor 
of the Union Signal; Mrs. Wakeman, of the 
Evening Post; Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, 
president of the Isabella Association ; Mrs. 
Carse, Mrs. Buell and Mrs. Brown. The 
West seems well represented. 
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Gontributed and Seterted. 


Fulfillment. 


Within a pure and gentle woman’s breast, 

Hidden away from every careless eye, 

And, silent, in deep, proud humility, 

Sweet rhythmic thoughts long lay in troubled 
rest. 

Trembling, they longed to leave that quiet 
nest, ; 

In venturous flight their eager wings to 
try, 

And voice and song the tender melody 

Whose sacred mission was so dimly guessed. 


Fast crowding days and months and years 
sped on; 
Still closely nestling in that loving breast, — 
No lofty height, no wreath of laurel won,- 
Life of her life, in love made manifest; 
Soul of her love, love true and pure and fair, 
The thoughts aye sing in word and deed 
and prayer. 
MARY G. CUTLER. 


Emily Dickinson. 


A few weeks ago her name was 
utterly unknown beyond the circle of 
her immediate friends and now for 
some dozen or twenty thousands it is 
a sign of singular poetic power. I 
can not overrate the number, because 
if only two or three thousand volumes 
have so far been sold, few who have 
read them can have failed of reading 
them to others and many must have 
done as I have—captured with them 
the ear of every passing friend. This 
is a sudden fame, but it was won by 
vears of silent and secluded work, and 
unless those who die have knowledge 
how ‘‘their works do follow them,’’ 
she does not know that it has come 
and heaped its laurel on her grave. 
But let me be a little more explicit for 
the sake of those who have not yet 
made the acquaintance of this gifted 
woman in her remarkable book. It 
is published by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, and it is edited by her friends, 
Mabel Loomis Todd and T. W. Hig- 
ginson. The book numbers 152 
pages, but it reverses the Latin rule, 
non multa, sed multum, so tar as the 
amount of matteris concerned. There 
are many pieces—123—but many of 
them are but six or eight lines long, 
some even less; the shortest, how- 
ever, filling the page as a good pic- 
ture fills the wall and has no 
brother near the throne. In a brief, 
while yet sufficient introduction, Mr. 
Higginson gives a few facts and char- 
acteristics of the author’s life and his 
impression of the merits of her verse. 

She was born in Amherst, Mass., 
Dec. 10, 1830, and died there May 15, 
1886. Her father was a well-known 
citizen, a lawyer of the town and the 
treasurer of Amherst College. Once 
a year he invited the college dons with 
others, gentlemen and ladies, to his 
house. At such times Miss Dickin- 
son received the guests with all the 
ease and affability of one habituated 
to the social round. In fact these 
were her annual emergences from a 
solitude which for many years con- 
fined her to her father’s house and for 
many more within the limits of 
his grounds. Yet she was not 
an invalid and the lively sympathy 
with pain manifested in her poems 
came from no personal experience. 
Mr. Higginson does not tell us this in 
his preface and a contrary inference will 
generally be drawn. Buta letter from 
his co-editor, of which I may un- 
blamed, I trust, make so much use, 
says, ‘‘I am sure you will be inter- 
ested to know that her complete re- 
tirement was merely a voluntary se- 
clusion. She was always in perfect 
health until the last year or two of her 
life, but she felt that society was in 
the main uncongenial—as, indeed, 
how could one of her peculiar genius 
find it otherwise ?—and so she with- 
drew more and more, holding com- 
munication with her many friends 
at last only by sending them flowers 
and notes or poems. She was never 
morbid or melancholy.’’ ‘This last is 


in complete accordance with the tenor 
of her verse. Nor could the longest 
walks abroad have given her a more 
vivid apprehension of Nature’s force 
and charm, nor the most crowded 
hours of glorious life a keener sense 


of its reality, than came to her within | 


her narrow walls and garden’s bounds. 
Of these one hundred and twenty- 
three poems, only three or four were 
published during her life-time. This 
must have meant a good deal of stub- 
born resistance to the advice of friends, 
for among these were some perfectly 
competent to appreciate their quality — 
her present editors not least. Mr. 
Higginson, though he saw her but 
twice, corresponded with her for many 
years. Of the three or four poems 
published, one I have treasured in my 
memory for more than twenty years, 
not knowing whose it was, having read 
itin the Round Zable which broke up 
too soon for some of us who liked it 
well. I doubt not that many others, 
when I quote it, will say as Robert 
Collyer said to me, ‘‘QOh, is that 
her’s? I’ve loved it all these years,’’ 
and then resolve that they must know 
the fountain from which came those 
few clear drops. Either it read a 
little differently in the Round Table 
or my memory has begun to play me 
false. It is called ‘‘A Service of 
Song,’’ and this is how it sings : 


’ 


‘‘Some keep the Sabbath going to church ; 
I keep it staying at home, 

With a bobolink for a chorister, 
And an orchard for a dome. 


‘‘Some keep the Sabbath in surplice ; 
I just wear my wings, 

And instead of tolling the bell for church 
Our little sexton sings. 


‘“God preaches—a noted clergyman 
And the sermon is never long ; 

So instead of getting to heaven at last, 
I’m going a]l along.’’ 


The ‘‘noted clergyman’’ of the 
third stanza is a characteristic note. 
She has quite a number of these 
pretty blasphemies, which Thoreau 
would have gladly owned; which 
came, perhaps, from sympathetic 
contact with his mind. ‘There are 
Emersonian touches here and there, 
and one feels how greatly he would 
have enjoyed her verse, so fresh and 
vital in its substance and so untram- 
meled in its form. Helen Hunt Jack- 
son was one of her friends, and we 
notice a rumor that Miss -Dickinson 
wrote the ‘‘Saxe Holm’’ stories, 
which have Amherst ear-marks. But 
this fact would suit H. H. as well, 
and we do not expect any reversal 
of the opinion that she wrote the 
stories in question. 

The form of Emily Dickinson’s 
verse 1S as original as its intrinsic 
quality. The measures are extremely 
simple ; the rhythm, though it some- 
timé halts, issometimes subtile, often 
fine. To question it, is here and 
there to be convinced that her delib- 
erate choice was better than our hasty 
inference. Most singular is her use, 
abuse, and her disuse of rhyme, with 
absolute indifference. It is evident 
that she never blotted a line because 
it did not rhyme or rhyme well. 
When there is no rhyme at all the 
rhythm and the measure often seem 
enough. The imperfect rhymes are 
less occasions for delight. The poems 
are set apart in four books, I. Life, 
Il. Love, III. Nature. IV. Time and 
Eternity. The quaintest are in the 
fourth book, the lovliest in the third, 
the deepest and the strongest in the 
first and second. The suggestion of 
William Blake is strongest in the 
fourth, but it is very general, not in 
particulars. There is his insight, 
daring, humorous play with grim 
realities. In every book there is the 
same felicity of word and phrase; the 
same feeling for the values of words 
and the same novel, sometimes start- 
ling, use of them. Sometimes the 
poem is a riddle hard to guess. At 
other times it is as simple as ‘‘ The 


| Book of Martyrs,’’ or ‘‘A Book.’’ 
The former goés—first stanza:— 


‘* Read, sweet, how others strove, 
Till we are stouter; 
What they renounced, 
Till we are less atraid, 
How many times they bore 
The faithful witness, 
Till we are helped 
Asif a kingdom cared.”’ 


<A. Ltt ce 


And this describes what her own 
book will do for many: — 


‘He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy ways, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was buta book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings !”’ 


Nothing could be simpler than 
Book II. ix. ‘‘Have you got a brook 
in your little heart?’’ and nothing 
more unique in its extravagance than 
vi., ‘“‘If you were coming in the 
fall.’’ The poems of Nature are 
poems of the microcosm for the most 
part, poems of the little creatures and 
the little flowers. Here is a whole 
one in four lines:— 

‘“The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover, auy time, to him 
Is aristocracy.’’ 

One on ‘‘ The Grass’’ pleases with 
much besides its ‘‘ sovereign barns’’ 
and the ‘‘ Purple Clover’’ comes i1 
for rarest praise, while nothing could 
be more deliciously absurd than the 
description of the sunset in ‘‘A Day.’’ 
But this enumeration might go on 
for an indefinite and too engrossing 
length. I hear that there were other 
fish in her sea as good as these that 
have been caught in the _ book, 
and, indeed, the shining scales of 
one other are just before me as 
I write. Certainly this and others 
should be in the next edition and 
there is a whisper that her letters 
were quite as good as her poems, and 
that, if we are good, we shall have 
some of them, also, before long. Her 
friends and editors must’ take the 
responsibility of deciding whether 
there is any impiety in permitting 
such wide enjoyment of what was 
done so silently and secretly. 

JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Gorrespondente. 


Epiror Unity:—I wish I had the 
power of language of your California 
correspondent to express my gratitude 
for his letter in Unity, Dec. 18. He 
judges rightly. The monument is 
only the means, the symbol; the pur- 
pose is todo away with all estrange- 
ment, prejudice, aversion, and to pro- 
mote a manly and affectionate fellow- 
ship between Aryans and Jews. Jew- 
ish isolation, partly self imposed, 
partly forced upon them, has in the 
past fulfilled the useful office of pre- 
serving monotheism based on morality 
and love. This was needed during 
those centuries when so-called Chris- 
tianity struggled with absurd dogma- 
tisms and supernaturalisms, which near- 
ly strangled it ; butall that is passing 
away, and though the masses dwell 
yetin their shadow, the army of civil- 


of the column, the agnostics, the 
freethinkers, the ethical culturists, 


the liberal churches, the reformed 
Jews, are already deploying, by the 
light of science and free inquiry into 
ever broadening fields of affectionate 
human fellowship. Jewish isolation 
henceforth can serve no good purpose. 
On the contrary it must prove a hin- 
drance to progress; and while the 
Jews lose most, humanity loses much. 
Jewish ardor, the Jew’s devotion to 
ideal aims, love of science and art, 
pre-eminent economic talents, fidelity 
to home and family ties would be no 
small gain in the onward movement 
toward a higher social order. 

Here then I return the hearty hand 
shake of the brother from Pomona, and 


ization has begun toemerge. The head | 


may the day soon tome when the na 
tions that gave birth to Christianity 
will with equal cordiality be taken 
into the fellowship of the nations, 
which call themselves Christian. 

A CHICAGO JEw. 


Lollar Clearance Sale. 
25 Valuable Pamphlets, 
Over 1000 pages, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Many of the pamphlets in the subjoined list are 
now extremely scarce and can not be obtained after 
our present stock is exhausted. We offer the set pre. 
paid for $1.00, as long as they last, and also indicate 
the prices of separate pamphlets. It 


should be 
noted that the separate prices aggregate over $3.00, 
hence it is economy to order by the set. 


Liberty and Life.—By. E P. Powell. 208 pages. 
Price in cloth 75 cents, paper edition sold only in this 
combination, or given to any subscriber sending us 
anew name fora year with $1.00 

The Unending 
lll pages, 25 cents. 

Practical Piety. 


Genesis.—By H. M. Simmons. 


Four sermons by Jenkin Lloyd 


Jones. 60 pages, io cents 

Uplifts of Heart and Will.—By James H. West 
20 cents. 

The God of Civilization.—A Romance by Mrs 


M.A. Pittock. 25 cents, 
Appendix to Third Edition of the Evolution 

of Immortality. By C. T. Stockwell. tocents. 
Truths for the Times.—Abbot. ro cents. 
Lecture on the Bible.—Voysey. 
Christian Propagandisin., 
God in the 
Compulsory 


1o cents 
Abbot. to cents. 
Bradford 
EKducation,--Abbot 
The Present Heaven.—Frothingham. 
The God of Science,-- Abbot. 
On the Vision of Heaven, 
A Study of Religion.—Abbot. 
The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays by James 
freeman Clarke and Francis E. Abbot. to cents. 


The Public School Question. By Bishop Mc- 
Quaid and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. too pages, roc. 


Constitution. 10 cents, 
Ss cents. 

5 cents. 
10 cents 
Newman. scents 


10 cents, 


— 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vica- 
rious Atonement.—By W. H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 
Religion.—By B. F. Underwood, Prof P. A. Chad- 
bourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 

Messianic Expectations.—By 
Schindler. i. Introductory, 5 cents; ii. Out of print; 
iii. The Carpenter’s Son. 5 cents; iv. Judaism the 
Mother, and Christianity the Daughter, 5 cents: v. 
A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 


The Christian Amendment 
the By Francis E. Abbot. 

Is Romanism Real Christianity.—By Francis 
W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. tocents. 

The Philosophy of a Strike.—Dunning. ‘5c. 


Rabbi Solomon 


Proposed 
Constitution. 


to 
5 cents. 


Remember this is a clearance sale. Send now, 
don’t wait six months and then complain because we 
can not give you all the pamphlets advertised. We 
have about 50 full sets, aud when part of the pam- 
phlets are out of print we shall have to substitute 


others. Address 


Charles H. Kerr 8 @o., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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1 Some | 
f 
Children ! 
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Too Fast | 
become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 


tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


SCOTT'S 


-_—- -—_— —-—  —  -— 9 


EMULSION 


| OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
} 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda, 


) They will take it readily, for it is al- 
) most as palatable as milk. And it | 
| should be remembered that AS A PRE. | 
. VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, | 
) IM BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT 18 | 


¢ UNEQUALLED. Avoid substitutions offered. | 


VASELINE. 


KOR A ONE-PDOLELAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, tree of all charges, to any person 
in the United States, all of tne following articles, 
carefully packed : > 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline . . . . 1o cts 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 15 ‘* 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream. ....... Ties 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphorice ......10 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, umscented ... .10 ** 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitely scented 25 ** 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaselime .. . . 25 ** 
$1.10 


Or for postage stamps any stngle article at the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation therefrom, 
unless labelled with our name, because you will certain- 
ly receive an imitation which has little or no value. 


Chesebrough Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 


HINA DECORATING. 


Mrs. E.N.H. CONGER. 
Lessons from g to 12 and 1 to 4. 
SATURDAYS, at Mrs. Loring’s School, 2535 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 
TUESDAYS, at 473 Orchard Street, Chicago. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ORDERS. 
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Church Door Pulpit. 


‘The Liberty of the Sons of God.’ 


A SERMON PREACHED NOVEMBER 30, 1890, BY REV. 
H. H. BROWN, OF THE FIRST UNITARIAN SOCIETY, 
SALEM, OREGON. PUBLISHED BY MEMBERS OF THE 
SOCIETY. 


* * * It was thus to New England 
Puritans that we owe our Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, but it was to the same Puri- 
tanism with its stern theology that we 
owe something better—the town- 
meeting. This meeting was the be- 
ginning of civil liberty in America. 
To New England Puritanism we owe 
the Public School. Thus to early 
New England theology with even its 
hatred of Quaker and Anabaptist 
and its hanging of the witches, we 
owe the best of our institutions. 

Puritanism represented the unfold- 
ment of liberty at that time. It was 
the Democracy of 250 years ago. The 
flames on the altar of liberty there 
have kindled the fires on other altars 
and to-day in the light of new-lit fire, 
we read more distinctly than they the 
word they tried to spell—Liberty. 

We have learned what they did not 
know, and that is, that liberty like all 
things else, is an evolution. To be 
liberty it must be growing. Their 
mistake lay in assuming finalities. 
The arrest of any faculty or power is 
death. Liberty arrested is_ trans- 
formed into the worst of tyrannies. 
‘Thus far and no farther’’ spoken by 
man to the soul is the unpardonable 
sin. To be alive the soul must be 
free to unfold, and any hindrance to 
its growth 1s slavery. 

Liberty is a sturdy plant of slow 
growth. From our standards we 
may condemn the Puritan but what a 
study in civil liberty had Hampden 
and Cromwell made from that wrong 
from King John in the Magna Charta. 
And how the religious liberty of 
Henry VIII. developed in Rev. John 
Robinson when he said to the embark- 
ing Pilgrims, ‘‘God has more of truth 
yet to reveal.’’ 

Liberty had made a great gain 
when they established a colony with 
‘‘freedom to worship God.’’ And in 
limiting the right on their svil to 
those who agreed with them and in 
banishing Quaker and Baptist they 
only did what the denominations do 
now when they build a church and 
refuse in it to listen to any statement 
of truth but their own special inter- 
pretation of the Bible. The Puritan 
at least was what the churches to-day 
are not—consistent and logical. 

If Truth be a finality, if any sect 
have it a//, then like the Puritans 
they should demand that the truth 
be enforced by civil law, and church 
and state be one. Admit the premise 
of an infallible book and a correct in- 
terpretation of it, and there is no log- 
ical halting ground between that 
admission and the position of the 
Puritan. Reason or Rome are the 
only two poles. Complete submission 
to outward or to inward authority. Any 
other position is a compromise only. 
Slavery or freedom is the ultimatum, 
the ideal toward which since primi- 
tive man the race has traveled. Not 
yet has it reached freedom but it has 
gone along from the liberty of the 
Puritan. ‘‘God is our guide, our 
King,’’ he said. ‘‘ His will is re- 
vealed in the Book,’’ therefore he 
¢ould have no laws but the Bible and 
no governor who did not acknowledge 
God as King. Thus priest for a 
time became a power behind and 
greater than governor. | 

But this belief in God and Bible re- 
sulted in a strange faith in himself. 
He had the truth. He knew he was 
right. If he resolved: ‘“The earth was 
the Lord’s and belonged to his saints’’ 
he resolved also that ‘‘ we are his 
saints.”’ And out of this belief in 
himself came our individual liberty. 

It is one of the paradoxes of history 
that Calvinism, the harshest of all the- 
ologies, gave birth to civil and relig- 


ious liberty. Our Unitarianism is a 
blossom on the stem of Calvinism. 
And I can not conceive any other way 
in which our liberty could come. 

Puritanism was Congregationalism. 
‘‘A state without a king and a church 
without a bishop’’ was the cry. The 
denial of king necessarily gave birth to 
the town-meeting of the state. The 
denial of the right of bishops gave 
each church the power of controlling 
its own tenets and of governing itself. 
This offered scope for individual dif- 
ferences of opinioti. A set of people 
demanding the right thus to govern 
themselves religiously, would not long 
allow themselves to be dictated to in 
town meeting, and liberty in the 
town meeting would give birth to lib- 
erty in the church. Thus ever nec- 
essarily have civil and_ religious 
liberty acted and reacted on each 
other. Religious freedom is assured 
with the free school and the free bal- 
lot. The descendant of the Puritans 
can as logically allow his vote to be 
dictated by the moderator of the town 
meeting or the selectmen as to have 
his creed dictated by priest or con- 
ference. 

This Congregationalism of the Pur- 
itan gave birth to the Baptist, and 
Roger Williams banished was an evo- 
lution of liberty; and what the Puritan 
held in theory he made real when he 
invited to Providence plantation all, of 
whatever opinion. And the Baptist 
who is true to the spirit of Williams, 
can not persecute nor ostracize for 
opinion’s sake nor ask from the civil 
government a law for the enforce- 
ment of a religious ordinance or the 
observance of a day. We thank God 
for the Puritan and the Baptist, but 
we best show our thankfulness, not 
by stopping where they did, but by 
still further evolving in our lives the 
principle of liberty that actuated 
them. I believe if Cotton Mather 
and Roger Williams lived to-day they 
would fill the most radical of Unita- 
rian pulpits. They certainly would 
if they had logically followed their 
principles these 250 years. 

God was near the Puritan. They 
saw His hand in all things. He cared 
for them. He sent rain; He sent sun; 
He sent famine; He sent disease! It 
was His hand that laid over one-half 
their number low before that first har- 
vest. They never doubted God when 
over the dead they sowed grain, to be 
wind and bird harvested, that the 
Indians by counting the dead might 
not know the number of the living. 
They trusted God in every daily act. 
But while the Puritan trusted God 
he trusted maz also. If God sent 
grain He sent it only by the labor of 
man. If God sent protection He sent 
it by stanch Miles Standish, his 
sword and blunderbuss. If God 
planted acolony He planted it through 
human perseverance, endurance and 
suffering. If God watered it it was 
through human tears, and if He cher- 
ished it it was through the constant 
care His children had over His works. 
If God gave a Bible it was through 
human reason it was to be interpreted 
and taught, andif He established a 
church, man was to govern and protect 
it. Thus with great faith in God the 
Puritan had greater faith in himself 
as God’s child and one capable of 
understanding God’s work and help- 
ing Him init. He had the greatest 
faith in himself as a workman of God. 
With great and abiding faith in the 
Bible he had greater faith in his abil- 
ity to understand and enfcrce its re- 
quirements. It was greater heresy in 
his eyes to deny the Puritan position 
than it was to deny the existence of 
God or the authority of the Bible. 
fle was right. It was this faith. in 
himself, however wrongly it was man- 
ifested that made him strong, and out 
of this faith came our liberty. It was 
not born of abstraction or speculation, 


it did not come out of his creeds or | 
forms of worship, but came out of the 


character that this faith in the human 
reason and conscience nourished. It 
was born in spite of his creeds, by the 
application to his life of the principle 
of the Reformation, that of the right of 
private judgment. It came from the 
manhood that bowed not to king nor 
priest. A loyalty that knew only 
duty and duty was the fiat of reason 
and Conscience ; a readiness to sacri- 
fice himself or his neighbor to what 
he felt was right; a willingness as 
ready to suffer for the truth as it was 
ready tocommand suffering. It was 
from character such as this that caine 
the stream of blood and thought that 
has made New England noble and 
enabled her to do so much towards 
moulding our national character. 

Meditating during Thanksgiving 
week on what we had to be thankful 
for, I felt that it was all embraced in 
this thought of liberty— ‘‘ The liberty 
of the Sons of God.’’ For this was 
the ideal Puritan liberty. It was not 
civil nor religious liberty, though it 
includes these and without these the 
true liberty could not be: It is not 
the liberty that comes of riving exter- 
nal gyves. It is not the liberty of 
seeking, finding and expressing the 
truth. It is not the liberty of holding 
opinions we choose nor the liberty of 
worshiping or of not worshiping, as 
we choose, unmolested by those who 
differ from us. This isa liberty that 
is ours by right, and it is a duty that 
we exercise it. Ay, it is our duty in 
exercising it to allow no thought of 
estrangement from any who differ from 
us, but this even is not the liberty of 
the child of God. It is the liberty of 
a child of the State only. There is a 
greater liberty, a liberty that no civil 
power can withhold nor confer. A 
liberty no ecclesiastical tribunal can 
touch. It is spirttual liberty. God 
is spirit. His Sons are spirits and by 
virtue of their spiritual inheritance 
should be free, free as was Jesus and 
all good men. That freedom comes 
only when we burst the fetters within 
and become baptized with the Christ 
spirit into the likeness of our Father. 

That liberty has long been wor- 
shiped in ideal. The Puritan so 
worshiped and the churches do to- 
day. Many earnestly strive for it; 
few attaintoit. The difficulty lies in 
the great mistake of looking for it 
intellectually and thinking belief, ac- 
ceptance of creed and obedience to 
rite, can bring it. ‘‘It cometh not 
with observation’’ nor with under- 
standing. It is not knowledge of 
God. The key is in the Great Com- 
mandments, love. It is love of God 
that demands our soul, mind and 
strength. It is that we are to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. We are 
not to love any definition of God, 
any creed telling of Him, but to go 
behind definitions and _ intelléctual 
symbols to the Thing they stand for 
and love that thing with a supreme 
love. Not to love any statement of 
neighborly duties, not any form of 
what we think our neighbor ought to 
do, but the neighbor with no distinc- 
tion in our mind as to what he is 
intellectually or morally—love the 
man. 

In this perception of the truth, lies 
the greatness of Jesus. In the possi- 
bility of reaching this condition lies 
the freedom of the sons of God. And 
there is no other religious system as 
far as I know that offers this freedom. 
The freedom of the spirit in this love 
of the good for goodness’ sake alone. 

Jesus ignored all forms, all state- 


‘ments of faith and went behind them 


for the thing for which they stood. 
As a Jew he had been taught to love 
his days, rites, sacrifices and places, 
but as a young reformer he struck a 
nobler chord and said, ‘‘ Love not the 
law but the Maker of the law! Love 
not the law, but the man for whom 
the law was made! Love God and 
man,’’ and the thinker who followed 
him teaching the principles Jesus 


lived, caught the spirit of his Master 


+when he said, ‘‘ He is not a Jew who 


is only one outwardly.’’ The Jew or the 
Christian is one who is one inwardly 
He is not a Christian who can only re- 
peat the creed and obey the ritual. 
He is the Christian who in his heart 
loves the truth and cares not for form 
nor name; who is sincere, teachable, 
earnest. To such the eternal life, 
which is the spiritual life, has already 
come. To such alone has freedom 
come, and in this freedom ‘‘ there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female,’’ and we may add to 
Paul’s words, there is neither Protes- 
tant nor Catholic, there is neither 
Unitarian nor Trinitarian, for they 
have burst every bond of definition or 
name, and are one in the Spirit of 
Love. 

To this greater freedom all our 
progress in liberty has ever tended. 
Without this liberty, through love, all 
our other liberty will fail of its pur- 
pose, as a-tree fails when it is barren. 
The right of private judgment is of 
little value if through its exercise we 
do not jearn to love the truth above 
our pet opinions. The freedom to 
worship God according to our own 
conscience avails little if our conscience 
is so educated as to deny that right to 
others. The freedom of speech is of 
little benefit if we have not learned to 
respect our neighbor’s opinions as our 
own and to defend his right to utter 
them as we expect him to defend our 
right todo the same. All the guar- 
antee of liberty amounts to little per. 
sonally to us, if w= have not learned 
to measure a man by his life and not 
by his creed and have not come to 
regard character as the one essential 
thing. If we are willing to slander 
our neighbor, to deny him our respect, 
to withhold our love because he differs 
in opinion from us, we are the veriest 
slaves still. If we have not with the 
right of personal liberty felt also. the 
duty of personal responsibility, we are 
not yet freeborn. 

All the guarantees society can give 
us only make for us the conditions 
under which we can make ourselves 
free and under which we can exercise 
that freedom. Freedom comes only 
when the ‘‘ Grace of God ’’—which is 
love of the good—is in our souls. 
Freedom is an inward condition, a 
spiritual condition, even when the 
spirit has mastered the flesh. The 
slavery possible to-day, and it is the 
worst of slavery, is that to the do- 
minion of evil within. It is the 
slavery to vile thoughts, inordinate 
ambitions, the lust for power, the 
tyranny of appetite and passion, of 
hate, lust, avarice and _ revenge. 
Freedom comes to a soul when its 
loves are purified, its emotions chas- 
tened, its aspirations beautified, its 
motives ennobled; when the whole 
life is transfused with the love of 
the good, the beautiful and the true ; 
in one word freedom comes with right- 
eousness. 

That which we love benefits us. 
Truth accepted but not loved, a prin- 
ciple perceived intellectually but not 
loved, a thought held in the letter 
and not in the spirit, may make our 
lives curses and not blessings. It is 
a sad commentary on the way men 
have regarded the letter of the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Love thy neighbor,’’ that 
they have shown that love by fire and 
sword, and in name of Christ and for 
love of God have sent the neighbor 
they loved to stake, thumb-screw, rack 
and scaffold, and thousands more to 
dungeon and disgrace. It was done 
in bondage to the letter and, as we 
now see, was a necessary step in the 
evolution of men tothe freedom of the 
spirit. Their sincerity in what they 
believed to be true, has become devel- 
oped in their descendants into sincerity 
in the search for truth. Their love 
for the creed has become developed 


into love for the ever-widening truth 
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of which every creed is but a part. 
Men have awakened to see that these 
early Christians were sons of the in- 
tellect, and not sons of God; for ‘‘as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God 
are Sons of God’’ and that spirit is love. 
This liberty only comes when men 
learn to discerfn spiritual things, and 
spiritual things must be spiritually 
discerned. The mistake of theo- 
logues has been in seeking spiritual 
things by intellectual methods, and 
science is to-day making the same 
mistake. The church is beginning to 
look into spirit in love alone, and ‘‘ to 
such as are spiritually minded is love 
and peace.’’ ‘To science alone belongs 
the intellectual realm. Religion is 
the only monarch in the spiritual. To 
religion belongs consciousness, —- to 
feel and know God. Science will not 
touch the question. Theology will 
take up ere long the scientific method 
and build her philosophy. But only he 
who is led by religion is freé. Through 
communion with God, he is beyond the 
limitatious of the intellect and knows 
not time nor space. 

Only under a liberty like ours, only 
under ‘‘a flag that knows no such 
crime as heresy,’’ only where there 
is no legal recognition of religion, 
only where choice is invaluable is 
this last liberty possible. The free- 
dom to think and to speak, even 
though we learn on the morrow 
that we thought and spoke wrongly 
to-day, carries latent within it this 
greater freedom because by the exer- 
cise of choice we learn by consequences 
to feel right in our thought and 
speech. Freedom from error lies in- 
tellectually in the right of choice until 
man learns by chance its truth. In 
like manner this larger freedom, the 
freedom from hate and all vileness, 
can only come through free opportu- 
nity of choice. The blessing of peace 
that follows the choice guided by love 
of goodness and the penalty of sorrow 
that follows the opposite, will at last 
bring every Son of God to the perfect 
freedom, that of the spirit, in which 
there is no thought of evil. Love 
of good will have become the con- 
trolling impulse of the life. No 
need to say to \one who _ really 
loves God and loves his neighbor, 
‘‘ Let brotherly love prevail,’’ for such 
aone has no need of the law, for by 
the new birth of the spirit it obeys, 
without command, its impulse to love 
the good. Such a oneis a Christian, 
whatever name he may take. He 
who has it notis lacking in the Chris- 
tian spirit, whatever profession he may 
make. We know those who have 
reached this condition. Saints to whom 
we are indebted for beautiful examples 
of the possibility of this freedom to us 
all. That this ideal condition is find- 
ing its dawning light onearth, is the 
greatest cause we have for thanksgiv- 
ing. This liberty is growing. Wesee 
it in the attitude of the nations to each 
other. Arbitration is fast becoming 
the means of settling difficulties and 
wars are harder to engender. Stand- 
ing armies are not such a menace as 
they were last century, and the dis- 
armament of Europe is a hope that 
grows every day brighter. May we, 
a free government, blush for shame 
that we maintain a single soldier. 

The growth of this liberty is seen in 
the many reforms that agitate Europe 
and America. They all, from Nihilism 
in Russia, to the latest reform in 
American politics, are based on the 
demand for greater recognition of 
the rights of the individual. Man 
is more in the thought every day 
aud governments are less. They 
are all looking to the betterment 
of man, and not for the extension of 
governmental powers, nor aristocratic 
privileges. They are all born of the 
love of Right, and the love of Good- 
ness must follow, and born of these 
two is righteousness, which is perfect 
liberty. 

We see this spirit also in the mel- 


lowing of the theologies and the de- 
cay of creeds. It shows itself in the 
lowering of sectarian walls and the 
cry for Christian unity. It is seen in 
the nobler conceptions of God. Man 
is fast learning to say: 


‘* Nothing can be good in him, 
That evil is in, me.’’ 


The God of the people to-day is the 
noblest conception of the great ‘‘I 
am’’ man ever had, and from this 
ideal, some human limitation is con- 
tinually dripping. In this nobler con- 
ception a broader and deeper life is 
growing within the church. Christis 
coming to his own and they are begin- 
ning to, receive him. His manifesta- 
tion is brotherly love. The church is 
becoming, despite all her efforts to the 
contrary,— spiritualized. Under what- 
ever name, mankind is one church, 
one household; and sometime they 
will hail the season when none shall 
say ‘‘Mychurch”’ nor ‘“‘Yourchurch,”’ 


but ‘‘Our church’’ ;—the one church 
of the Good. 


The church where 
love of goodness is the only sign of 
fellowship, its only service is the ser- 
vice of man, its only worship is that 
‘‘in spirit and in truth.’’ 

This is the freedom that belongs to 
every soul as aSon of God. It isthe 
freedom of the Thanksgiving reunion, 
where all the family gather under 
father’s roof in love and gladness. 
Father asks not the beliefs of any, but 
in love welcomes all. They have come 
home, in the self-respecting manhood 
of a self-reliant, self-responsible soul. 

In this freedom the world is to be 
redeemed. Not through creed, but 
through love of truth. Noevil in the 
life of one led by the Spirit. All the 
noblest, truest and best in him finds 
expression. And that redemption is 
coming. The angels’ song of peace 
and good-will is a prophecy both of 
religion and science. 


‘*The world sits at the feet of Christ 
Unknowing, blind and unconsoled ; 
It yet shall touch his garment’s fold 

And feel the heavenly Alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold.’’ 


Then shall abound all fruits of the 
Spirit, ‘‘ love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, self-control, and against these 
there is no law ’’; they are the fruits 
alone of perfect liberty. 


Ghe Study Gable. 


The New Birth, or the Law of Man’s Spiritual Crea- 
tion, by Rev. L. P. Mercer, Chicago: Western New- 
Church Union, 1890. 

The activity of our Swedenborgian breth- 
ren in publishing their thought to tho world 
not only speaks well for their personal devo- 
tion, but also assures one that there must be 
several kernels of truth beneath the husks 
of their theology. It is, however, difficult for 
one who is imbued with the spirit of modern 
science to put himself sufficiently into intel- 
lectual sympathy with this combination of 
mysticism and bibliolatry to appreciate its 
merits at their full value. The New-Church 
exegesis carries one back into the period 
which preceded the birth of criticism ; when 
in dealing with a text, the question was not: 
What did the author mean? but: What use 
can I make of his words? not: What mean- 
ing can J fairly get out of it? but: What 
meaning can I successfully get into it? This 
method is quite frankly avowed in the follow- 
ing extract from the columns of the Vew 
Church Messenger: ‘‘ Destructive criticism 
is daily gaining strength. Is there any way 
of checking it? There is one way, and but 
one, and that is to revive and establish, on a 
rational basis, the old doctrine of a higher 
sense in the Scriptures.’’ Or, in other words, 
if we adhere to the policy of interpreting the 
Bible naturally, we shall have to throw it 
overboard. Therefore, let us interpret it 
artificially. Probably no Swedenborgian 
would claim that any two men, working 
independently of each other and without 
supernatural inspiration, would succeed in 
extracting the same “higher sense’’ from 
the Bible. Yet the Swedenborgian literature 
continues to speak of it as a ‘‘revelation,’’ 
notwithstanding it does not reveal. Lucus 
anon lucendo? But there is a good deal to 
admire in Mr. Mercer’s little treatise never- 
theless. Here is asample. ‘‘The effect of 
disobedience to the laws of spiritual life is in 
the perversion of the organic functions of 
the soul; sin is a spiritual disease. And, 
therefore, as it becomes deep-seated and 
chronic by disobedience, and is not brought 


to the healing touch of the ee pe ma 
by repentance, it issues in confirme oe 
disorder. Every one writes the record of his 
own sin and lays up his punishment in his 
own soul in its perverted spiritual forms.’’ 


My Study Fire. Hamilton Wright Mabie. New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 

We have here a book written in the medi- 
tative strain of such old time favorites as 
‘Dream Life’’ and ‘‘ Reveries of a Bache- 
lor,’’ by Donald S. Mitchell (Ik Marvel). 
Twenty-three short, reflective essays written 
in a rambling but pleasing style make up the 
volume. Bits of philosophic wisdom, 
literary criticism and intelligent comment 
on the varied topics of the day are scattered 
throughout the volume, making it agreeable 
aud profitable reading for an hour's quiet 
leisure, in a mood at once thoughtful and 
care free. The wholesome quality of the book 
is happily illustrated in the following extract 
from a chapter of artist talk : 

*‘No real artist cares for what you® call 
success. It is generally a misfortune if he 
gets it early, and if it comes to him 
late, he is indifferent to it. Neglect 
and indifference are things a man ought to 
pay for, not things to be shunned while one 
lives and lamented after one is dead. Neglect 
and indifference mean freedom from tempta- 
tion, long, quiet days in one’s studio, bard 
work, sound sleep-and healthy growth. It 
was a great piece of luck for Corot that the 
world was so long in finding him ; that it left 
him so matly years in peace to do his work 
and let his soul act.’’ 


The Best Letters of Horace Walpole. Hdited by 
Anna B. McMahan. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 

We have here the latest number of the 
series of ‘‘ Laurel Crowned Letters,’’ the 
timeliness and merit of which we have before 
called attention to. As the title indicates, 
the volume is made up of selections from the 
best of the prince of letter-writer’s famous 
productions in that line. The editor’s work 
has been carefully and intelligently done. 
Mrs. McMahan, well known to UNITY read- 
ers, is a faithful and accomplished student of 
English literature. Her excellent style as a 
writer, at once strong and finished, clear, 
direct and impersonal, deserves wider recog- 
nition. The preface from her pen is shorter 
than it need be, but complete enough for the 
purpose intended. The modern custom of 
sifting and culling the best from writers like 
Walpole, who with all their acknowledged 
merits, are yet often to a great extent dreary 
and dry, is to be commended; a needed, time- 
saving device in a busy and hurried age. 


THE Forum for January opens with a 
review of the colonization and division of 
Africa down to date, accompanied with a map, 
by Prof. Emile de Laveleye. Thomas G. 
Shearman writes on ‘‘ The Coming Billion- 
aire,’’ to showthat under the present system 
of federal taxation our present two-hundred- 
millionaires would necessarily become bil- 
lionaires in forty years; but he is not afraid 
of this result, because he believes the present 
system of indirect taxation doomed and 
coming direct federal taxation inevitable. 
President J. C. Price, of Livingston College, 
N. C., himself a colored man, discusses the 
question whether the negroes seek social 
equality with the whites. Maintaining that 
his race does not seek social equality, he 
argues that to seek it or to expect it through 
legislation would be futile and absurd. The 
biographical essay this month is by Pres- 
ident Dwight, of Yale, who points out the 
relative advantages, from his point of view, 
of the commercial life and the life of a 
teacher. Eliza Lynn Linton, after showing 
the inadequacy of marriage in certain ways, 
yet argues the necessity of maintaining it. 
Rev. Charles Dana Boardman, of Philadel- 
phia, writes of ‘‘Conservative Progress’’ in 
church, in politics, and in society; W. S. 
Lilly discusses the nature of real liberty, 
which must be subject to law ; Edmund Gosse 
of the future of poetry; Mr. Oberlin Smith 
of the improved construction and service of 
railways; and Mr. John D. Champlin, Jr., of 
the increasing American habit of manufact- 
uring ancestors. 


Miss Eva H.WALKER, ateacher of ability 
and experience in one of our city schools, 
has recently put in the form of a printed 
pamphlet an essay written last summer for 
the vacation course of lay services in All 
Souls Church, on ‘‘ The Inspirations of the 
School Teacher.’’ ‘‘ Inspirations,’’ the writer 
says, ‘‘are things. They are the first essen- 
tials of life.’’ She defines an inspiration as 
‘‘whatever brings us spiritual strength or the 
wisdom to find it.’’ These inspirations come 
from within and without, in many indirect 
ways, and are indispensable to the teacher 
who would do her work faithfully and hap- 
pily. Miss Walker’s essay is a plea for the 
application of the teacher’s best, in culture 
and spiritual experience, to the small, trying 
problems of the school-room. It will well 
repay reading. Published by W W. Knowles 
& Co. Price, Io cts. 


THE New England Magazine publishes or 
dates its Christmas number in January. The 
table of contents opens with two illustrated 
poems, ‘‘ Bells,’’ by E. H. Goss, and a re- 
print of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Christmas Bells.’’ It 
also contains Poe’s famous poem of ‘‘ The 


Bells,’’ with illustrations. An article entitled | 


‘‘An American Landseer,’’ by Frank T. Rob- 
inson, gives an account of the work of 


Alexander Pope, the Boston animal painter. 
The main feature of the number is a sym- 
posium on ‘‘ Future of the New England 
Country,’’ by ex-Governor Long, George B. 
Loring, Revs. S. W. Dike and George A. 
Jackson. 


lhe Voi 
Is easily injured—the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such condi- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
ous, and should be strictly avoided until 


every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: “ Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suttered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an auc 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack. | 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
hary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &c.” 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 

‘In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va.. 
I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate a word. By the ad 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pec. 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued ta 
improve and have become since a well man 
I have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
have never Known it to fail..”.— George R 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY >] 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.”’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREws, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.’’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford’s”’ is 


rinted on the label. All others are spurious 
ever sold in bulk. 


OM BLIVENS in Wormdom. = 7s5c by mail. 
T. M. ROGERS & CoO., Pubs., Quincy, ILL. 


‘Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONZI:Y $10: 


Top Buggies, $55.9° Harness $7.50 
Road Carts... .10-00-¥agons, 30.00 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Seale.... 3.00 
4000 lb. Hay or Stock Seale. . .40.00 
Forge and Kit of Tools...... 20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Il. 
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Dates from the “Hishd, od 


Chicago, Third Church.—‘‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission,”’’ a recital, with music, was the an- 
nouncement on the calendar for Jan. 11th. 
It was the reading of a story by Mr. Blake, 
but it was more than a reading, for did not 
the choir and organ each lend a voice? 
What a delightful evening our minister and 
our organist, Mr. Hughes, had planned for 
us! The music was specially arranged by 
Mr. Hughes and most of the songs were of 
his own composition. All the music was 
arranged to help the story. Sometimes the 
reader paused and the voice of the singer 
told its part of the story, or the organ, under 
the loving touch of Mr. Hughes, emphasized 
a tender or heroic passage ; then again the 
low accompaniment of the organ to the 
voice of the reader brought more closely to 
the hearts of the hearers the thought of the 
story. It was an evening altogether unlike 
any other we had ever spent Few have had 
the pleasure of such a novel, comforting and 
inspiring hour; but another such is prom- 
ised us later in the winter, when Mr. Blake 
and Mr. Hughes can arrange it. Such a 
harmonious union of two hearts requires 
much thought and care to bring it to per- 
fection. 

The story of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission "’ is 
a loving, reverent tale of a poor, simple old 
maid—poor in worldly goods and book- 
learning, but rich in the spiritual possessions 
of devotion and faithfulness - simple, because 
of her want of experience with the world, 
but wise in her belief that once seeing a 
duty, the next thing was to do it with all 
her heart. Whata privilege to look upon such 
a life and have tenderness enough (for it is 
tenderness which grants insight) to see the 
truly heroic underneath the folly, weakness 
and ignorance which is all most of us would 
see! Is a greater power granted to any 
human being, unless it is to de that weak 
one following after an ideal ! 

The annual meeting of the Third Unita- 
rian Church, held Monday evening, January 
13th, was preceded by a Parish Tea Party 
in the parlors of the church. The large at- 
tendance was especially marked by the 
presence of many voung people, and the 
committee in charge were most happy in 
their arrangements for the entertainment of 
their guests. Mr. Blake’s eighth annua! 
report, as pastor, contained many valuable 
suggestions regarding the true purpose and 
spiritual life of a church and the neces- 
sity of devotion to the Sunday-school work. 
A very hopeful report was presented by the 
chairman of the trustees, Mr. J]. M. Wanzer. 
The current expenses of the church have 
been met, over four thousand dollars raised 
toward the repairs of the church building, 
and a loan made of five thousand five hun- 
dred dollars for erecting a parsonage which 
is now completed and occupied, and the rent 
of which will pay the interest on the loan 
and furnish a small sinking fund toward the 
indebtedness. The practice of the last few 
years of collecting pew rents quarterly in 
advance has secured the prompt payment of 
all bills, and a corresponding self-respect 
regarding financial transactions. The work 
of the Sunday-school, Ladies’ Aid Society, 
Young People’s Club, Unity Club and Read- 
ing Room was reported as receiving unusual 
attention this year. Dr. E. L. Holmes, 
Horace H. Badger and J. A. Roche were 
elected trustees and Wm. I. Marshall, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The thanks of the 
society were extended to the retiring trustee, 
Mr. W. G. Wood, and to the treasurer, Wm. 
G. Wanzer, and also to the present chair- 
man of the trustees, J]. M. Wanzer, for his 
constant supervision of the repairs of the 
church and the building of the parsonage. 


Boston.—Mr. Moody preaches to his usu- 
ally large audiences in this vicinity during 
the present revival season. 

—Rev. Emery J. Haynes, late of Tremont 
Temple, now preaches in the forenoon and 
evening in Music Hall to full audiences. 
He hopes to organize a new “ People’s Bap- 
tist Church ’’ with headquarters in that hall 
in preference to a meeting house of their 
own. 

On Monday the old ‘‘Boston Association”’ 
held its historic monthly meeting. Rev. S. 
H. Winkley is chairman by seniority. The 
title of the essay was, ‘‘ Whose Minister is 
he?’’ Rev. George M. Bodge was essayist. 

—-The noon prayer meetings held weekly in 
Kings Chapel are sufficiently attended to 
give them a large value. 

—The Saturday afternoon lectures in Chan- 
ning Hall, on ‘‘The History of Religious 
Thought and Life in New England,’’ are 
well attended. 

—Rev. A. M. Knapp in a long, affectionate 
adaress said ‘‘G bye’’ to his Japanese 
friends in Tokio. He will soon return home. 

—Rev. A. D. Mayo writes to his friends here 
that he spent December in Eastern Virginia. 
The next three months will be devoted by 
him to school interests in South Carolina 
and the Gulf States. Everywhere heis cordial- 
ly received. Everywhere he carriesthrough 
his purposes though sometimes by slow ad- 
vances. The ‘‘ National Bureau of Educa- 
tion ’’ has requested a paper from him on 
‘‘Woman’s Part in Southern Education.’’ 

—The Unitarian Temperance Society has 
issued a Sunday-School service to be used at 
the general juvenile celebration, February 


22. Thecost is one dollara hundred, to be 
had from Rev. G. H. Hosmer, Neponset, 
Mass. 


Salt Lake City.—An interesting commun 
cation is sent to us from this point by Rev. 
F. W. Blohm, pastor ot the Danish People’s 
Congregation. Mr. Blohm has had a pecul- 
iar and touching experience in the work of 
the ministry. By birth a Danish Lutheran- 
he became a Mormon at the age of eighteen, 
but shortly after his removal to Utah left 
that denomination for the Presbyterian, 
studying for the ministry and receiving or- 
dination at the hands of the Presbytery of 
Utah in 1888. The following year he begau 
a mission work among his people, independ- 
ent of his church connections, at the same 
time falling into knowledge of liberal thought 
throughthe P.O.M. He built a church, bor- 
rowing the money of which only a part has 
been paid, his followers helping a very little. 
He writes hopefully of this new movement : 
‘We are progressing slowly, and best of all 
we are progressing in ‘ Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion.’’’ It was Unitar- 
ianism which led him to take up this inde 
pendent work, he writes, though to do so 
involved much sacrifice, the mission board 
of the church of his former faith offering 
him a salary of $1,000 to continue its line of 
work, a tempting consideration to a man 
with a wife and eight children. Will not 
some of our readers bear in mind the 
needs of a minister situated as Mr. Blohm 
is, especially in the line of liberal reading- 
matter. The papers and books with which 
many of our libraries are surfeited could not 
be put to better use than to be sent on their 
mission of helpfulness to brave struggling 
workers like this one. 


Englewood.—The (xiversalist Messenger 
of Jan. 3, published by the first Universalist 
church of Englewood, contains in its issue 
of Jan. 3, aletter from Louise Froebel, widow 
of the famous founder of the Kindergarten 
System of Education. The letter is ad- 
dressed to a son of A. H. Heineman, of 
Englewood. It is a birthday greeting and 
makes a tender and beautiful bit of a sermon 
to any youth. We copy the following sen- 
tences. ‘‘ Every new year brings new gifts, 
involving new duties. Be watchful in order 
to enable yourself with eyes open and with 
perfect devotion to fulfill all the duties of 
your young life. There is no.true happiness 
anywhere in life but in the faithful care we 
ake of others. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—-The First Unitarian 
Church of Des Moines, Ida C. Hultin, min- 
ister, greets its friends with a calendar for 
1891, containing the Sundays of the year 
and a noble sentiment set opposite each. 
The months are stitched together against a 
blue cardboard which, below, conveys the 
greetings of the church, and above, a line 
from the New Testament, eight lines of the 
hymn beginning ‘‘ All before us lies the 
way,’’ and the following delicate intimation, 
‘‘A verse may find whom a sermon flies.’’ 


Puyallup, Wash.—We learn that the Uni- 
tarian Society of Puyallup, Herman Hau- 
gerud, pastor, will soon open a public read- 
ing-room in the front rooms of the parson- 
age. Mrs. Haugerud will have charge. Con- 
tributions of good literature are solicited. 
All gifts directed as above to Herman Hau- 
gerud will be thankfully received and will 
be helpful in promoting the educational 
activities of the parish. 


La Porte, Ind.—The secretary of the West- 
ern Conference lectured on Naples before 
the Unity Club of La Porte, on Saturday 
evening, the roth, and preached on the fol- 
lowing Sunday in La Porte and South Bend. 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


LEAD ALL. 


Gur Catalogue for i891 is pronounced ab- 
ointely the best seed and plant book issued ; 
‘inted in good legible type, on good paper, it 

-acites the admiration of all. 664 varieties 
of Vegetables, Flowers, Flowering Plants, 
Sinall Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, 
etc, are beautifully illustrated, as many as 
28 of them being in colors. This catalogue is 
mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as 
the postage on the book alone is five cents, we 
must ask all others who are not customers, 
desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps for it; and in addition to sending 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, without 
extra charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH 
LIMA BEANS, THE MOST VALUABLE VEGE- 
TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN YEARS; 
AND A PACKET OF THE NEW MARGUERITE 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF 
i8o1. These two packets of seeds are worth 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing 
as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer 
\:his advertisement. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Stecnnaniamammmmameanl 


60 asst’d beautiful Silk and Satin 


pes enough tocover 500 sq. inches 
‘ . Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J. 


RAI 


a community of in- 


200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous number! 
Organ has been so popular. 
Organ has had such a. sale. 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specim @n illustration. 


No other 
No other 


“Tf those organs were placed 
singly upon teams, and started 
35 vods- apart, the first feam 
would have gone around the earth 
before the last team left tie factory.” 


This is a good illustration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt. 


159 Tremont Street, Boston, 

831 Broadway, New York. 

18 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
State and Jackson Streets, Chicago. 
16 Olive Street, St. Louis. 

Marietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 


An interesting Book of Facts owe 
taining 24 pages with 46 illustrations 
entitled, How Large is 200,000, 
will be mailed free; one copy to one 
address. 


Branch 
Offices: 


Send 
7c. for 


new Te 
Hi LAN hoice Flower Seeds, - - 
33 sees Veaornto Novelties, post 


pac 
JOHN A. SALZER, LA CROSSE, 


THE SAILING OF KING OLAF, 


and other poems. By Alice Williams Brother- 
on. A ballad founded on the old Norse legend, 
vith seventy-two other poems of great Variety as 
vo subject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full page illustration in gilt on the 
cover. 145 pages. 50 cents by mail. 


Not ony musical but full of thought and delicious 
fancy.—Philadelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which gives the 
book its title, is a finely treated Norse legend, and the 
‘Ras 2 are very light and dainty, showing great 
delitacy of imagination and sportive play of fancy.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Wecannot recall another book of recent poetry of 
anything like the same dimensions that has an equa) 
diversity. Itisthe work of a real poet, and one who 
has at times a daring inspiration.—Cincinnati Commer. 
cial Gazette. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


“75 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


cverr WATERPROCF COLLAR of CUFF 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 


INJOt to Discolor!? 


.' —" INOt to Split! 
THE MARK 


LLULOIN 


BEARS THIS MARK, 


TRADE 


MARK. 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 
THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 


COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 
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FRINK’S Patent 


at Church LICHT. 


eflectors give the 
Cheapest and the Beat Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, 

ant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
fo churches and P. FRINK. 651 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 


est Powerful, the Softest» * Sy 


sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, and scientific in its denouements . . . . acces- 


ries of 


out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a ghost story and a love story 


‘tistically biended with the AURORAPHONE messages.— Xeligio-Lhilosophical Jour nail. 


SHE GOSPEL BANNER 


(Conservative Universalist) 


says of the book: The purpose of it is com- 


mendable. It aims at delineating a pos- 
sible world of human 
beinys thoroughly { 
unite in pursuits, 
sympathies, succes- 
ses, joys and_ sor- 
rows, struggles and 
attainments —a uni- . 
hed world grounde | , 
on an all-pervasiv.: { 
and inclusive brother- { 
actuated by | 
) 


oft lg gl ee OOO, 


hood, 
unity of beliefs re- 
specting individual 


origin and destiny. 
The ideas are 

much like those of 

the Gospel regarding 


terests ; if one mem 
ber suffers, all suffer : 
if one is prosperous, 
joyous, happy, all par- 
take of his experi- 
ence, if not at once, 
then at some later 
period. It is an at 
tempt to show what 
this world may be, 
what it yet will be, 
when the pure truth 
of the New Testa 
ment touching hu- 
man origin and des- 
tiny, brotherhood and 


helmfulness, shall be embodied in the minds 
and acts, the laws and institutions of the 


whole family of earth. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 
vertisement. 249 pages. 


 Ohefurere Phone 


/PHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


| (Radical Social Reform) 


isays of the book: ‘The Auroraphone «pens 


as though it were merely a story of adven 

rmneeni _., ture, very well told 
indeed, but still a 
story of adventure. 
But the ‘‘hair-breadth 
‘scapes’’ of a party 
of young men, intcr- 
spersed with many 4 
ludicrous incident, 
really constitute the 
introduction to the 
more solide and val 
uable part of the 
book. The author 


yw / 
/ 
vrus: Cole: ) has evidently read 
‘‘Robert Elsmere,’ 
| ‘‘Looking  Back- 


ward,’”’ and_ other 
sociological and _ re- 
ligious novels, and 
realizing their short 
comings as moves, 
has not fallen into 
the error of introduc- 
ing long and seem: 
ingly interminable dis- 
cussions. The reader 
is never allowed to 
forget that he is read- 
ing a story, and thus 
ihe interest ‘never 
flags. There have 
hitherto been relig- 
iously heterodox 
novels, and economic- 
novels. ‘‘The Aurora- 


ally heterodox 
hone’? combines the heterodoxiness ° 
oth 


A reduced fac-simile of the cover is shown in this ad 
Sent prepaid anywhere on receipt of,one dollar. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Pubtusuers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Ohe Boe. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—-In the dwelling-house must the true 
character and hope of the time be 
found. 


Mon .—The history of our fortunes is written 
first in our lives. 


7ues.—Household reform must come with 
plain living and high thinking. 
Wed.—Nature has laid for each the founda- 


tion for a divine building, if the 
soul will build thereon. 


Thurs.—The fountain of beauty is the heart. 
Fri.—Let a man stand on his feet. 


Sat. —All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 


--E-merson., 
A Mother-Story. 

‘“ Thay, mamma, do you want me to 
tell you what I read in school to-day?’’ 
lisped seven-year-old Mary, as the 
noise of the sewing machine stopped 
for an instant. 

‘“T have n't time, dear, I want to 
finish your dress before bed-time,’’ 
said the mother. 

‘*T wish you would n’t alwavs be 
tho bithy, mamma,’’ sighed the little 
girl, moving away to find some other 
source of pastime. 

Somehow the mother’s heart was 
touched by the reply, and she remem- 
bered the sermon of the day before, 
which had moved her’to tears, and 
the burden of which was, ‘‘ You shall 
not pass this way again ; now is your 
opportunity;’’ and with a very tender, 
but decided look, she put away her 
sewing, drew a chair in front of the 
grate, and said: ‘‘ Now Mary, you 
may tell me what you read, mamma 
is going to visit with her little girl.’’ 

‘Oh, I’m so glad!’’ and Mary 
clapped her hands and ran to her 
with a happy face. 

‘‘And that is n’t all,’’ continued 
the mother, ‘‘ I’m going to visit with 
you every night. What’s the use of 
cheating my little girl out of a mother 
by working every blessed minute ?’”’ 

‘*Oh, goody wydy, thath the way 
to thpell goody,’’ said little Mary, 
dancing around her mother. 

‘* Now tell me what you read,’’ said 
mamma. 

‘*T’m going to bring my chair first,’’ 
said Mary, and she scampered away 
to the dining room. In an instant she 
was back and cosily settled in her lit- 
tle rocker. 

‘“Thith ith the thtory, mamma: 
If all the theath in the world were one 
great thea, and all the treeth in the 
world were one great tree, and all the 
axeth in the world were one great 
axth, and all the men in the world 
were one great man, and the great 
man thould take the great axth and 
cut down the great tree, and it thould 
fall into the great thea, what a great 
thplash it would make.’’ 

‘This story was followed by a merry 
giggle, and Mary went on: ‘‘ The 
teacher told uth to write a thtory 
to-day about John and Belle, and I 
wrote: John and bell took a little 
walk, and I thpelled bell with a little 
b’ and left off the ‘e’ off the end of 

, and the teacher said: ‘John and 
the thchool-bell took a little walk,’ 
wathn’t that funny? ‘‘Oh! I just 
love my teacher; I hope thshe wont 
get married.’’ 

As the mother watched the happy, 
prattling child, she thought: ‘‘ How 
easy it is to keep the love and confi- 
dence of a child, and what a precious 
privilege and duty has a mother in 
keeping her child’s heart and life close 
to her own; and how many, many 
evenings, with all their precious and 
rapidly-passing opportunities, have I 
allowed to slip by, feeling that some 
piece of work was the most important 
thing todo. A new light has dawned 
upon me; I will henceforth be a 
truer mother.”’ 

‘Thay, mamma, what doth victory 
mean ?’’ said Mary. 

‘‘ Well,’”’ said mamma, ‘‘ suppose 
you had made up your mind that 


UNITY. 


— 


every time you came from school, you 
would put your hat, cloak, mittens 
and rubbers in their places, and then 
slip on your long-sleeved apron to 
keep your school dress clean. The 
first time you came home after this, 
you might throw your clothes ona 
chair and forget about your apron; 
the next time you might be just ready 
to do the same thing and then, all at 
once, you would remember. 

‘‘ The next time, and all the next 
times, you might put them away all 
right. That would be a victory over 
a careless habit. Now do you know 
what victory means? ’’ 

“Oh! vyeth, ith 
things.”’ 

‘Not just that dear,’’ continued 
mamma; ‘‘suppose you and Dick 
should run a race, and he should beat 
you; that would be a victory for 
Dick.’’ 

‘Ith doing what you try to do, 
ithn’t it? Won’t you tell me another 
thtory about it, mamma,’’ said Mary, 
and the mother fitted a longer story 
to her definition, and made the little 
girl understand how our best victories 
are the ones we gain over ourselves. 

‘“Oh, mamma! thith hath been tho 
nice,’’ said Mary, as she hung her 
clothes on a chair-back, after undress- 
ing for bed. ‘‘ Thay, do you know 
Thadie Clark rollth up her thtockings 
and puts them in her shoes, nights. 
I told herit wath n’t nice, ’cauth they 
wath damp and thmelly. Oh, thay, 
Vevath little cousin theth the fun- 
niethtthings. Th’other night Mithter 
Thmith wath over there, and thshe 
wath kithing everybody good night, 
and whenthshe kithed Mithter Thmith 
thshe thaid: ‘'O! Mithter Thmith, 
you ought to get thum worm lothen- 
geth ; your breath thmellth.’’ 

By this time papa’s attention was 
attracted, and all had a hearty laugh) 
over Mr. Smith’s experience. 

‘“Now a good-night hug,’’ said 
papa, and mamma and Mary disap- 
peared in the bed room, and papa 
heard the baby voice repeat : 

‘Thanks we give thee, Heavenly Father, 

For this day so glad and bright ; 

Now that evening shadows gather, 

Guard me safely through the night ; 

And when morning breaks in beauty, 

Waken me to love and duty.’’ 
—BELLE M. PERRY in Charlotte Tri- 
bune. 
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‘Delicious Mince Pie 
in 20 Minutes 


ANY TIME OF THE YEAR. 
DOUGHERTYW’S 
NEW ENGLAND “vvexse> MINCE MEAT. 


as Se S&- 
Sr OTE See 


In paper boxes; enough fortwo large pies. 
Always ready; easily prepared. 


CLEAN, WHOLESOME, CONVENIENT. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


For a Disordered Liver 
Try BEEGHAM’S PILLS. 
25cts. a Box. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


¥u0N, CO a yearis being mate by Jonn KF. 
Goodwin, Troy,N.Y.,at work for us. Reader, 
A you may not make as much, but we can 
M teach you quickly how toearn from $5 to 
7 $10 a day at the start, and more as you go 
G8 on. Both sexes, all ages. In any part of 
> PRA merica, you can commence at home, giv- 
Sing all your time,or spare moments only to 
7 the work. All is new. Great pay SURE for 
every worker, We start you, furnishin 
everything. EASILY, SPEEDILY learned. 
PARTICULARS FREE. Address at once, 
STINSON & C€O., PORTLAND, MAINE, 
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See 1T STOW You won't have to look back far. 
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started in to take charge of washing and cleaning. 


new idea ; people didn’t know 
out, they were afraid of it. 
But look at it now. Every 


7 was the year when Pearlin 
| [It was a 
about it: when they did find 


year has been a big advance 


on the year before — and 1890 a bigger advance than ever 
It's the biggest year, against the biggest opposition—smooth 


«> 


tongued peddlers to fight ag 


quality, prize packages, imitations of all sorts. 


started ahead and has kept 
ahead than ever. 


A poor thing can’t crow like this. 
Kind out for yourself why 


can't 


. OS 

ainst, cheap prices and poor 
But Pearline 
there—and now it’s farther 


A dangerous thing 
earline grows. Ask 


about it of some one who is using it. 


Beware of peddiers and imitations. 


Phe Sunday-Schaal. 


(Sea Neo. XX., W. U.S. S. Soc y Publications.) 

A STUDY OF RELIGION.—FIRST SERIES. 
BEGINNINGS: Zhe Legend and the True Slory 

XX. THE FIRST PRIEST. 

(A) The early Sooth-sayer and Exorcist. 
The Medicine-man of the savage tribes. 
See I. Samuel ix., xxvill.; Matthew viii. 
28-34. 

(B) The later separation of the bard, the 
prophet and the law-giver from the priest. 

(C) The functions of the priest, in earlier 
and later days. The priestly caste. 


‘‘ Ever the fiery Pentecost, 

Girds with one flame the countless host ; 
Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 
And through the priest the mind inspires.’’ 


What is the meaning of the word ‘‘ sooth ?”’ 
Which would be the more literal translation 
of ‘‘ soothsayer,’’ ‘‘ truth speaker ”’ or *‘ for- 
tune-teller?’’ But men are very anxious to 
know what is going to happen and the term 
‘‘ soothsayer ’’ came to mean a person sup- 
posed to be capable of foretelling future 
events. A great many different ways were 
used. One of the most common was watch- 
ing the positions and movements of the stars. 
This form of soothsaying was called astrol- 
ogy. ‘The astrologer noticed the appearance 
of the heavens when a child was born and 
claimed thus to be able to predict the sort of 
life that he was to live. This was called 
casting the horoscope of his future. People 
also sought signs of coming events in the 
habits of birds, the way in which they flew, 
and other similar phenomena. This form 
of soothsaying was called augury. The ap- 
pearance of victims when they were being 
sacrificed was also thought to be prophetic. 
Another form of soothsaying was sorcery. 
This was practiced by people called con- 


jurers or magicians, or under the name of 


witchcraft by men and women called wiz- 
ards and witches. It consisted in foretelling 
the future by the alleged assistance of the 
spirits of the dead. These were usually bad 
spirits and sorcery was called the black art. 
Sometimes, however, as in the famous story 
of the witch of Endor, told in I. Samuel 
xxviii., it was the spirit of a seer famous asa 
prophet in his lifetime. (Compare I. Sam- 
uel ix.) 

Closely cofMected with the practice of 
sooth-saying was exorcism. This consisted 
in the casting out of evil spirits which were 
supposed to produce various diseases. Re- 


call what was said about ‘ possession’’ in| 


our fifteenth lesson. What we now know 
to be nervous disorders of various sorts were 
once thought to be due to the patient being 
in the power of spirits or devils. This be- 
lief was very common in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus, and he was reputed to have 
had great success in casting out these troub- 
lesome spirits. See Matthew iv. 24, vill. 16, 
28-34, and numerous passages in the other 
Gospels. This power was not supposed to 
be at all uncommon or exceptional. Many 
people possessed it. Compare Mark ix. 38. 

Thus the art of healing was once closely 
associated with the working of miracles. 
The medicine-man among the American 
Indians is one who deals not only with the 
cure of disease, but. also with whatever is 
mysterious or unaccountable. We now 
know that disease is caused not by any 


supernatural agencies, but the violation of) 


natural laws. We can not yet explain all 
diseases because we do not yet understand 
all those laws. The greater our knowledge, 


383 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


the greater the possibility of preserving and 
restoring health. The exorcist has given 
place to the scientist and the physician. 
But the practice of medicine has not in con- 
sequence ceased to be a sacred profession. 
The new notion of natural law makes the 
universe not less but more divine. Not 
merely when some exceptional miracle is 
being wrought, but also at every moment of 
our lives are we being brought into contact 
with the eternal. 

The duties of the priest were first dis- 
charged by the head of the family who also 
possessed the authority in civil matters. As 
the family expanded into the tribe, the chief 
of the tribe continued to be priest as well as 
king, and as priest he was also singer and 
fortune-teller. Later on these different 
duties which were at first discharged by one 
man came to be discharged by different men. 
The bard, the prophet, and the law-giver 
were separated from the priest. Thischange 
has been going on throughout the entire 
evolution of life. It is called differentiation, 
the passage from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous. (see Lesson ix). It results 
as society progresses in the separation of 
church and state. The old union is still pre- 
served by various nations in various degrees. 
The czar of Russia is the head of the Greek 
church, and a similar relation exists in Eng- 
land, though hardly more than in name. 

The early notion of the priest was a per- 
son who was needed to stand between the 
worshiper and God. In some cases there 
was an hereditary priestly caste. No one 
could enter it unless he had certain blood in 
his veins. Among the Jews, he must be 
understood to be a descendant of Aaron. 
In other cases, as in some modern Christian 
churches, admission to the priesthood can 
be reached only after going through certain 
prescribed forms and being approved by the 
ecclesiastical officials and the person thus 
ordained possesses special authority. Our 
thought is that the true priest is not the 
master of his fellows, but their minister, their 
servant,that the only preparation required is 
the attainment of. such qualities of mind 
and heart as will enable him to help them 
live truer and better lives, and that instead 
of our needing any one to stand between 
our souls and God we may turn to him as to 
an earthly father with the most unreserved 
freedom and trust. 


For the Younger Pupils.—-Tell the Bible 
stories as illustrative of soothsaying and 
exorcism. Give some simple illustrations 
of natural law as opposed to miracle. En- 
force the duty of learning and obeying the 
laws of our bodies that we may be well and 
strong. Cultivate the feeling that we are 
surrounded not by devils which we need to 
fear, but by a Divine Powerin whom we can 
place the fullest trust. 


For Older Classes and Teachers’ Meetings. -— 
Relation of Faith Cure to exorcism. The 
facts which may have been at the basis of 
the old stories about casting out devils. Are 
there nervous diseases which can be cured 
by getting men to think and feel properly, 
that is by approaching the physical through 
the intellectual and spiritual. The age: 
bility of positively foretelling any future 
event unless we know all the causes that 
may enter into the determination of that 
event. Can a spirit, whether disembodied 
or still in the flesh, know what is going to 
happen without being omniscient ? 
For Preparation.—Sve Bid/e for Learners, 
book it., ch. xxiv. and xxx., also vol. tt, 
book tt., ch. vit.; Spencers Principles of 
' Sociology, part i., ch. xviii, 
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Announgements. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF UNITY. 
One copy, one year, new or renewal, - §t.00. 
Ten new Subscriptions for one year, - 5.00. 


To secure the club rates it is mecessary that $5.00 
with part or all of the names be sent in advance. If 
less than ten names are sent with the $5.00, we 
return receipted subscription cards, which will be 
honored for new subscriptions at any subsequent 
time. Any one having sent $5.00 with ten new 
names, will be entitled to send additional new sub- 
scriptions, at 50 cents each for three months there- 
after. No premium offer applies to club subscrip- 
tions at the so cent rate. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


Foft $1.00 we willsend UNITY one year to a new 
name, and a paper copy of Powell's LIBERTY AND 


Lire, a volume of seventeen bright and able | 
sermons by a prominent author, on the applications 
of modern science to morals an.! religion. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 


name, and a handsomely bound copy of Dr. F. H. 
Hedge’s late book MaRTIN LUTHER AND OTHER 
Essays, the regular retail price of which is $2.00, 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name and an interesting book on THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY, by George Williamson, M. D. 353 pages 
well bound in cloth, the retail price of which 1s $1.50. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to anew 
name, and Spencer’s DaTA OF ETnHics, well bound 
in cloth but printed in rather fine type, price of book 
alone, 60 cents. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIG- 
ION, a handsome cioth-bound volume, 424 pages, 
being a collection of essays and addresses read be- 
fore the Free Religious Association by such writers 
as Samuel Tohnson, Wasson, Frothingham, Abbot, 
Potter, Chadwick and Higginson. ‘the publishers’ 
price for the book aloze is $1.50, our price 75 cents. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year toa new 
name, and THE SAILING OF KING OLAF AND OTHER 
Poems, by Alice Williams Brotherton, a beautiful 
holiday volume of poems, by an author well-known 
to UNITY’S readers. 


For $1.00 and 15 cent. extra for postage, we will 
send UNITY one year to a new name, and two 
substantially bound volumes of SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
STORIES, one by Edward E. Haleand friends working 
under his direction, the other, for little children, by 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whitman; 
publishers’ retail price of the two books $1.00 each. 


Notice to Subscribers. 


You will do the publishers of UNITY a 
particular favor by bringing the following 
notice to the attention of your bookseller ; 
you will readily see the necessity of our lim- 
iting the offer to those who buy to sell again. 
If you want the book advertised, ask your 
bookseller to get it for you, or send us the 
retail price, thirty cents. 


Notice to Booksellers. 


We are particularly anxious to make up 
a select list of dealers throughout the United 
States, who will appreciate special induce- 
ments on books of merit, and make an effort 
to push them. We have hadso much expe- 
rience with dealers who would never order 
more than enough to fill some order placed 
with them by a retail customer attracted by 
our own advertising, that we have long since 
cut down our regular discount on less than 
ten copies of any book to twenty per cent. 

We shall be glad, however, to make special 
liberal terms to any bookseller who will push 
our books, and to get into communication 
with as many as possible at once, we make 
the following special offer on 

‘‘a PURE-SOULED LIAR.”’ 

This is a paper novel of I9I pages, hand- 
somely printed on heavy laid paper, with an 
artistic cover. As tothe merit of the story, 


this is what leading papers say : 


Baltimore American: It has been said that ‘‘a 
beautiful character in fiction is like a beautiful pfc- 
ture, in that it is a great gift tothe people ;” and if 
this be so, a beautiful picture has been given to the 
public in the heroine of ‘‘ A Pure-Souled Liar.’’ 


Troy Northern Budget: ‘‘ One of the strongest, 
most fascinating books of the season.’’ 


The Open Court; ‘‘ For originality of plot, finished 
and entertaining style and high purpose, one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued.’’ 


Chicago 7ribune: ‘‘ The telling of the story is 
dramatic. It is terse, compact, rapid and intense.’’ 


The retail price of the book is thirty cents. 
Mechanically, it is far superior to the usual 
twenty-five-cent novels. Now, our offer is: 

We will send ‘‘A Pure-Souled Liar,’ pre- 
paid, to any responsible dealer, for fifteen 
cents a copy. This is the exact cost to us of 
book and postage, so we can make no better 
terms for more copies. But any dealer 
ordering ten copies, or more, at his own 
expense for expressage, can have them at 
eleven cents per copy. 


‘Orders from new customers should be 
accompanied by cash, or Chicago references. 


We shall have special offers on other 
books in this column of UNITy in future. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Two sample copies BOOK HEVIEW sent 
free on receipt of ic. stamp. 
. LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, | 
161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Any Bookseller would find it a good 
investment to send a dollar for Unity and 
one of the premium books advertised at the 
head of this page. Several of the books 
named retail for $1.50,or more, and the single 
copies of UNITY will be found salable in 
many towns. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Contain ingredients which act specially on the 
organs of the voice. They have an extraordinary 
efficacy in all affections of the Throat, caused by cold 
or over-exertion of the voice. 
mended to Singers and Public Speakers, and all who, 
at any time, have a cough or trouble with the throat 
or lungs. ‘I recommend their use to public 
- a Rl E. H. Chapin. ‘‘ Pre-eminently 
e best.’’—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Sold only in 
oxes. 


Delicious Mince Pie in Twenty Minutes. 


Any invention which lightens the labor of the 
housewife, and hastens the preparation of foods for 
the table, is hailed withdelight in every household. 


_ Such an article is Dougherty’s New England Con- 


_densed Mince Meat, 


| columns. 


Fe tiie bait 


A Jourual for Newspaper and Magaziue advertisers, 


MONTHLY, - - - - 50c A YEAR, 
“Neatest, newsiest and most instructive of 
periodicais devoted to tha work.” 

—Hermetist, Chicago, 


ANNUAL ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 


A Book of Reference and Information for 
American Advertisers. 


PER COPY, - - = = ONE DOLLAR. 


“Ot va ne to every man who has a good 
article aud who wants to connect with the 
peopie,.” —N.Y. Weekly Witness. 


“Seems to us to be one of the best books 
of its class published.” , 
—Omaha World-Herald. 


ADVERTISERS 
In Newspapers or Mag- 


azines, or those who con- 
template advertising, can 
havethe Monthly oxeyear 
and a copy of the /a/est 
Annual for One Dollar. 


ALWAYS ADDRESS 


R. L. WATKINS, 
Newspaper Advertising Bureaw 
PROSPECT, OHIO, 


The Universalist Monthly. 


(Successor to THE UNIVER-A IST RECORD.) 


‘‘A magazine devoted to the principles of univer- 
Sai religion.’’ 


Editor’s Notice 

THE RECORD was, by the necessity of its 
environment, almost wholly a plea for rea- 
sonableness in Universalist Interpretation. 
The new time which we have entered de- 
mands more than that. The need is for an 
all-round religious magazine that shall deal 
with organizations and methods of work, 
with /iferature and education and practical 
reforms and spirt/ual life as well as reason- 
ableness. 


TERMS: One Dollar Per Year. 


Send for sample copy. 


Addréss., 


The Universalist Monthly, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


WELL! Which means, is it possible 
that you have never tried 


WELL! to get 10c. for 4 weeks, or 
25c. for 3 months’ trial of 
WELL! THe Urion SIGNAL? 


Well, well, well! That is #Jze way to 
get indifferents interested. 


Address Woman's l'em. Pus. Ass'n, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR! 


An Anonymous Novel, Original, American, 
Copyrighted. 191 pages. Mailedef or 30 cents. 

“In many respects a remarkabl k. Its title isa 
puzzie, its mechanical make-up is unique, and the plot 
of ~~] story is altogether novel.”—Saturday Evening 

er 

“There {s nothing unworthy here, either in morals or 
art.”’—American. 

“One of the strongest and most fascinating books of 
the season.’’—Northern Budget. 


_ CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 DearbornSt., Chicago. 
OF THE 


ROBERT BROWNING SAYS °5.5% 
BROWNING’S WOMEN, BY MARY E. BURT: 


“T thank you heartily for the interpretation you 
nave made of the best portions of my works.” 

BROWNINC’S WOMEN, by Marv E. Burt, author 
of the well-known book “Literary Landmarks,” isa vol- 
ume of mostinteresting critica) essays on the women of 
Robert Browning’s poems. Cloth, gilt top, 236 8.81.00 
by mail @Miss Burt’s SEED THOUGHT ROM 

ROWWNINC is a dainty little parchment covered 
book of selections; better than a Christmas or birth- 
day card. 25 cents by mail; five for one dollar.@Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO... Pubs. . 175 Dearborn St. . Chicago. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knanp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury. Maas. 
OLD CLAIMS 


PENSIONS SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica 
tions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELL, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


They are recom- [ 


advertised elsewhere in our | 
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riceSBaking 
(eal. Powder 


in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


A LARGE AND VALUABLE 


Over 300 Pages. 


At a great ex 


ber of recipes from practicai housewives livin 
United States, and out of 20,000 Recipes the best were selected 


by competent la 


hook were sold. The edition for 189 
adding the newest, best and most practical recipes of progressive cook- 
Several hundred illustrations have also been added 


ing schools. 
at great expense, 
cook book ever 


ublished., 
ume of recipes for everyday, arranged for practical use. 


Among its Points of Excellence are the Following Topics: 


Practical Suggestions to Young Housekeepers, Neces- 
sary Kitchen 
Soups, Fish, 


Several Hundred IDllustrations. 


publish re of this book yrocares avast 4 
n every part o e 
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dies 


and ever 300,000 copies of this cook 
i has been greatly improved by 


making it the most complete and best illustrated 
The result is an admirably condensed vol- 


tensils, Suggestions and Kecipes for 


ultry, Game, Meats, Salads, Sauces 

Sate an Relishes, Breakfast and Tea ishes, 
egetables, Bread, Biscuit, Pies, Puddings,Cakes, 

Custards, Desserts. Cookies, Fritters, etc. Also 


for Preserves 
for the Sick; B 
eel ie res Parties, Picnics,Te 

A Table of Wei d 
rious departments of Household 


It is the Latest, Best and Most Practical Cook Book Pub- 


lished, more 


Homes than any other, and would be cheap at $1.00. 


To introduce the popular household journal, the 
ComMPANION, into thousands of new homes, the publishers 


3 Months Trial for Only (5 cts., 


ANDAC 
THE LADIES 


dies particularly 


inent authors are found in each issue. 
conducted by a special editor. 
pousokeepers cheering an 
Flowers f a pre 


To Get t 


e Cook Book Free 


Beverages and Candies; Cooke 

Is of Fare for pomny Dinners, Hole 
uncheons, etc. 

apters on the va- 

anagement and Work. 


ghts and Measures 


nearly Meeting the Wants of American 


OPY OF THE COOK BOOK FREE. 
HOME COMPANION month, end citer information about th: published twice a 
l 


out those things which la- 
wish to know, and is mostly written by tadies. or Selected Stories by em- 
A special feature is che variety of departments, each of whleb is 
It gives the latest Fashions, arranged for practical use; timely hints to 
helpful talks with Motherss valuable information for lovers of 

ty and pleasant page for pretty and pleasant children. All handsomely illustrated. 
hen yon send 15 cents for three months trial subscription to the 
Lapizs Home ComPANION you must state that you want the Cook Book 


ead it will be mailed, postpaid. Address letters plainly to : 


FREE! 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS { 
ON ALL TRAINS 


FREE) 


SEE THAT 
TickeTS READSSS 


ILUINGIS CENTRALE" 


c. A. BECK 
Gen’! Manager. 


LADIES HOME COMPANION, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Premium Offers. 


A copy of THE WESTERN WorLD, ILLUSTRA 
included with each of the following offers. Th 
ae is published Feces J at Chicago and gives 

ormation of all Government Lands, description 
of every State and Territory with beautiful allustre - 
tions of Industries and interesting Scenery. It wil. 
also give fullinformation and illustrations of The 
World 8, Columbia Exposition to held at Chicago 
in 1898, and a great yariety of valuable informatior 
for the Home and Farm applicable to all sections, 
Index Map of any State or Ferritory cocccece 
Dore Art Portfolio, 16 fine Engravings.... 
The Every Day Cook Book.... 
NS Ladies Guide to Fancy Work .........ccecs 

SSN Sa SS Everybody’s Law Book,be your own Lawyer 

SN i NS The Modern Book of Wonders... ....ssceecee 
cB SSS ASRS How to Propigate and Grow Fruit. ........ 
The American Live Stock Manuel 
Standard American Poultry Book.......,.. 
‘‘The Horse Fair,” a beautiful picture 

20x34 inches, The original cost, $40,000. 
**'The Sportsman’s Pride,” oil chromo 24x80 
\\\ neg fe Commercial Calculator............ 
FREE \\\) |B The Little Cobbler,mend your own Harness 

LS) 


WE The “ Peerless” Letter Scale, 12 oz........ 
Y 20 Books in Pamphlet form, by famous an- 
. thors, assorted, worth $1.00 each, bound.. 
\ AA Rubber Stamp with your Name & Address 
q {uk WESTERN WoRLD GuIDE AND HAND 
fh ; Book of useful information, Maps and 
Histories of all States, Histories of all 
Nations, <A perfect Cyclopedia.......... 
Magnetic Insoles, any size,give No. of Shoe 
Any $1.00 Paper and WESTERN WORLD... 
Atlas of Low Cost Houses with 56 plans... 
Moody’s Tailor System of Dress Cutting 
The Mannoth Cyclopedia, 4 Vols, 2176 pages 
S 620 Illustrations, (well worth $4.00)....... 
Set Harmonicas, ‘Emperor and Conqueror” 
The Pearl Rug SIN co, Oh sdeweasandcoice 
Puritan Fountain Pen........ TTT TITT Titi. 
Soper’s Guide to Piano or Organ,.......+¢ 
Family Medicine Chest, charges paid...... 
Charles Dickens’ Complete Works, 12 Vols 
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Flegan! 
FREE rept 
+ Buffet sleeP 
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T.J. HUDSON, 
Traffic Manager. 
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M,C. MARKHAM A. H. HANSON, Waverly Novels b alter Scott, 15 Vols, 
Asst. Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent.|-| The Little Beauty Clock good Timekeeper 
pea : Beautiful Oil Painting, 24x30 with Frame 


EVERY LADY.: 


Who sends us 20 cts. and the names and (' 


Garments. This is the Largest, most Stylish and Reliable |) 


Plain Home Talk, Medical Common Sense 
The “Cricket” Scroll Saw.... ceccocccecces 
Life-Size Portrait by mail,send Pho ph 
The ** Anna”? Accordeon, (worth he eee 
Solid Silverine Dust Proof Watc 

ebster’s Unabridged Dictionary.......... 
The *‘ Climax”? Photograph Outfit........ . 


eee 
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Cash or Deed Box with Combination Lock 
Champion Lawn Mower, l2inches......... 

Dinner and Tea Set, 75 pieces, new Pattern. 10 00 
Sample cop Cat- 


of ——_ and 100 page Clubbin 
alogyve, with ,000 offers, sent 4 mail for 10 Cents. 
s THE WESTERN WORLD. Chicago, Ill. 


Perry & Martin, | 


44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Loan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 
ELLEN A. MARTIN. Attorney. 


on Sitastreneh designe—stand- 


mne— 
’, Misses’ and Children’s | 


Fashion Book published. Address, Tuz Youne Laprss’ ( 
Botan ia aie Soman Canue mom” | a DELL POUL” TYPE WRITER 
-, MENTION THIS PAPER. SEND NOW. a [thas 78 Charertere, andisthe only Type Ye. 
Only new subscriptions accepted at the above| 4% taking the lead of all Type Writers. Special 
rates to introduce paper and catalogue in new| § orms to Ministers & 8.8. Teachers. Sond ine ll 
homes. Regular subscription price, 50 cents for six eulars Odell Type Writer Co, 85 Fifth Av, Chieaga 


months or $1 per year. 
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PUB. YOUNG LADIES BAZAR. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, KINDERGARTEN, Se games, 

Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, occupations, etc. Invaluable for primary teachers 

Write for Catalogue and ces. mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnali,O- 


pect tee Be hetabase Bea 161 LaSalle St., Chieage 


